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SATURDAY, AUGUST. 28, 1819. 


:.& Poetical Romance... By 
“Thomas Colley Grattan. — London, 
“B19, Svo. pp- "297: 

THE dictum of imitatores servum pecus 
is; not; easily removed from the great 
sajenity of -writers, not only of ‘the pre-| 
veel day, but of all’ times. In truth, 

y'is no common occurrence; if 

it were, we think we hear a critic ex- 
‘it, would not be originality. For 

[that it might; for originality, though 
peouliar, i js, a term without. limit, and a 
of originals is as conceivable as an 

idual. 

Phe great distinction between inspi- 
sites and imitation would seem readily 
tobe made; but there is sometimes such 
@mixture in the.same‘poem, that while 
we (being, ex-officio, judges) could sum 

wp and direct the jury to say guilty or 
Be guilty upon legal evidence, apparent 
phaetiied 24 AP ied it is nor unlikely 
that we might find the jury disposed to 
pronounce an opposite verdict, were it 
merely out of opposition to the bench. 
Now, as we are not very fond of recapi- 
tulation, and dwelling upon all the little 
cireumistantial points which’ we note 
during trial; it may become us to speak 
mildly, as matter of private opinion ra- 
ther than as fulmination, when we tell 
what we think of such and such Poets. 
. Mr. Grattan lias, we think, imbibed a 
taste for versificatiom; but the naseitur 
does not strike us as frequently evinced. 
There are occasionally fine passages in 
; but, upon the whole, there 
are too many words for the ideas inshrin- 
ed.in' them,—the insects are small, and 
there is a profusion of amber. 

- The story is well chosen, although fa- 
miliar to almost’ eve reader, from: its 
etch being the first in the Causes 

sn ben mm its having been re- 
elma under .the title: of 
The Two Philiberts, and other cogno- 
mena, The resemblance of two’ warriors 
foeach other, enables one of them to 
return while 'his friend is a prisoner, and 

@ himself off for the true man to his 

father, and even wife. ria wry | 

Appearance of the second and real 

wi and husband, turns the tables; 

Ith, 





aid the false knave comes ‘fo a ‘shames 
ful end. . 

We shall copy two or three examples 
of the author's style, which it will be 
seen is formed on that of the great), 
Northern Minstrel. Walter Seott’s poe- 
try reads so smoothly and seems 50 easy, |, 
that every body thinks he’ could write 
in the same manner.. Many have tried, 
and all have failed: The king, Charles 
VI., summons Philibert to the war 
against the Turks, 


While the tocsin from the belfry calls 
The startled serfs to the castle walls. 

In courts without and halls withia f 
Allis confusion now and din 

And nought but clamour, ae and -noise 
This bustling, boistereus day employs. 
Quick to and fro the vassals fly, 

And all their various callin ng® ply 5 : 

The archer bold, his tough ‘bow stringing ; 
The harness’d squire to saddle springing; 
Casqne, shield, ee clattering armour ringing. 


Soon are the ee cay stalls . 
Left ome. and forlorn; + 
Soon from the castle’s tified halls 
Are its torn— 
Where:sword and.lance return’d the 
Which the morn through the jattice flung ; 
And bright. shields beaming,, and banners 
streaming 
In martial tapestry hung ; 
Walls, blank and bare, now meet the glare 
That the. noontide Sun casts.o’er them ;. 
And the wind’s hoarse sound, .as it sweeps 
around 
ae be thought, from its tone, to deplore 
them. 


Unheeding rush the warlike swarms 
With one loud cry ‘‘ to arms, to. arms!” 
And ’midst the throng, *bove all alert, 
Incessant seen is Philibert ; 
In stable, armoury and hall, 
Instructing each, inspiring all; 
With ardent haste despa’ forth 
Those readiest armed the first to join; 
Reserving but a few of worth 
To wait with him the coming dawn, 


The battle with Othman, in which the 
Christians are defeated, furnishes another 
fair sample. 


Backward no more the ‘Turk; is borne, 
For the deep ambush opens wide, 

And France’s heroes, lone and lorn, 
Areswept before the rushing tide: 

As mountain streams in summer shrink 
Between their rough and rngged banks, 

So the parched, faltering columns sink 
Beneatli the foe’s fast closing flanks ; 

While with wild yells, the in € 
In bigot fury madly burning, 

Spring, roar, a and bound, witht hideous veniill 
Like tigers-on their hunters turning. 
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As two tall vessels, side by side, 

The same.in ‘bold, -majestic form, 
Deep plunging through the foaming tide, 
| With streamers floating 1o the storm, , 
‘Do mee goer and. Pierre move on 

guished ‘by their plumes alone. 
Lines mm famed Lapithse, who stpod 
A pamoest ’gainst Troy’s rushing flood, 

The sturdy bulwarks of the pass 

Stemming the battle’s moving mass— 
‘Unhorsed—the -dauntiess chiefs on foot 
Firm in the sanguined- soil take root ; 
Walled iu by Death’s intrenching mound, 
While crackling armour scatters round 
An iron surface 6n the ground. 
Ctose of their chieftain to the war, 
Dash the brave sons of Valombar— 
The bellowing deluge to arrest, 
Each panting shews his buckler’ @ breast ; 
But vain th’ exhausted ranks: rye 
The turban’d torrent of their. foes,— 
In dire succession on the brave, 
Choaking the chasm of glory’s grave; 
But their bold eyes, in death upturned, 

Shoot glances still, sublimely fierce, 
The dying flame of hearts that burned. 

‘ Like earth-fires on their clay-cold hearse. 

We shall select but.one more extract, 
which we, think among the- prettiest ip 
the volume. ~~ 
Alike o’er innocence and crime 
Wings his firm flight stupendous, Time! 
Though some, with pleasure’s sun-bright eyes, 
Feign that in lightning he flies, 

His pinions dipped in rambow dyes ; 
And, gleaming to their glance of mirth, 
A joyous youth of heavenly birth.— 
To others, woe and sufferings 

Come flapping from his heavy wings, 
And to the wretch’s vision still 

He crawls, decrepid, old and chill. 

But yet he holds his <p course, 
O’er virtue’s calm and guilt’s remorse. 

That there is, generally, talent in these 
specimens, will hardly be denied, but the 
writer is evidently unpractised in the 
poet’s art, and. if he looks for immorta- 
lity, must produce far other compositions 
thar this, which is, we presume, a: first 
essay. 

Many careless, unpolished, and lame 
expressions occty to mar the effect and 
beauty of the whole. Of these we sub+ 
join a few prominent instances to justify 
our censure. The wife when hefrér- 
struck is said to 
—— Stand as motionless and chill 
As the fair, pellucid icicle 
That hangs on the fail of a frozen rill. (p. 56.) 
This is wonderfully. awkward; nor-is the 
following comparison happier, 


SOLDIER'S SONG. 





Dear native soil of France, adieu! 








Thou shalt be wag b aa i 
pacts whose frozen home 
Sends them for happier. climes to roam, 
Bach breeze that shall swell our pain 
Til that which wafts us back again— 


ah!. in sadness . 
re seeees STinowe exile flockt 

For round the world we see, 
= pod Sanen ns, sr oo flowers, 

0 , no ours 

No wens una die ehee? 

This is a, simile of dissimilitude! Again, 
at page 86, this. slovenly passage is 
found,: 

He knew that when the lion crouched, 

Yet when the darting spring was touched, 

He rarely sprung in vain. 

Of faulty lines there are too many— 
one will suffice to show, that neither 
verse nor music has always been con- 
sidered. 

This belief—a minion of St, Clair— 
which we defy any person living to pro- 
nounce with a rhythmical quantity. 

We are nevertheless not disposed to 
discourage Mr, Grattan, He has rather 
tried our patience by his first effort, but 
we shall not be displeased to see him try 


again. ‘ 


Ernestus Berchtold; or, the Modern 
(Edipus: a Tale. By J. W. Polidori, 
M.D. London, 1819. 12mo; one 

vol, pp. 275. 


Tuis is-another of the semi-sentimental 
semi-superpatural ptoductions to which 
we aré now so prone,—the prose Byro- 
niads which infect the times. The style 
is good,:tnd the story a3 horrible as the 
greatest lovers of raw-head and bloody- 
bones can desire. It relates toa double 
incest, which is imdeed so readily 
foreseen in the earlier. pages, that the 
second part of the title might have been 
spared, and ivto the author’s mouth the 
words. of Terence be put, ‘“ Davus sum 
non Cidipus.” 

An introduction states Berchtold to be 
one (and we are happy to believe the 
last) of the three tales engendered by a 
teavelling junta of our country-folks, 
who agreed to write each a story found. 
ed on some. tition. Frankenstein 
hy Godwia’s 





supers 
Daughter, Shelley's Wife, 
was the first; the Vampyre, of which we 
have a poor piece at the end of Mazep- 
ao a surreptitious whole by Dr. 
lidori, instead of its planner Lord By- 
ron, m as form, the second; and 
this nove} the third. Frankenstein de- 
scribed the adventures of a man who 
had succéeded in creating another bu- 
man being: the Vampyre those of a mys- 


terious. monster which. sustains a post- 
humated life by sucking the bloud of 
virgins: —and Berchtold unfolds the 
wretched fate of one possessing the power 
of immeasurable wealth, at the cost, 


‘however, of a heavy calamity every time 


that he invokes the aid of the spirit 
which assists him, , The Vampyre. for- 
gery is not very clearly or satisfactorily 
accounted for. Dr. P. seems, in the 
vulgar phrase, to have done the trick ; 
or else he has been egregiously tricked 
himself: but we presume that all the 
parties made money by that transaction, 
and haye no, reason to complain even if 
the noble Poet takes leave to damn them 
to everlasting fame for their pains. They 
will deserve their niche much better than 
the British Review, which has indignant- 
ly repelled his Lordship’s cruel and un- 
just insinuation of its being influenced 
by bribery, This it utterly denies; and 
we must say, that such calumnies, if un- 
founded, are too unprincipled and infa- 
mous to pass for jests. Character is all 
that review. or man bas of value, and he 
that robs either of that commodity b 
falsehood, is a robber of the basest kind. 
We deem it right to observe this much, 
because, oe; struck with the fact in 
Don Juan, and never questioning that it 
had truth for its basis, we admitted the 
charge against the British Review into 
our columns; and it is but candour to a 
contemporary, to give place to its utter 
contradiction. _We now turn to the 
novel before us. 


At the small village of Beatenberg, a 
wounded old’ man, and a young woman 
arrived in a carriage, and were Fospitabl 
nursed by its worthy pastor Berchtold. 
The gentleman however died ; and the lady 
soon followed him to the grave, having first 
been delivered of twins, a boy and a girl. 
During the confusion the only servant with 
this unfortunate pair absconded with their 
property, so that the infant orphans were 
eft without a name or trace of parentage. 


Berchtold the pastor, adopted them as his 
own; baptized them Ernestus and Julia; 
and proved a father to them, till they reached 
the estate of man and woman. Yuung 
Ernestus and his sister were strangely tinc- 
tured with superstition in consequence of 
hearing the fables of the pastor's sister: they 
have visions of their mother in the most ro- 
mantic style, arid when the former encoun- 
ters a lovely Italian gil with her father on 
one of his Chamois- unting excursions, he 
falls gemrerete ly in love with ber, though 
doubtful whether she is of mortal mould ore 
spirit of the Alps. Her words inspire him 
with a patriotic geal, and he hurries to join 
his country’s bands, ling for liberty 
against the first inroads of French revolu- 





tionary fraternization. During the ensuin 
campaign, he greatly distinguishes himeelf 


and saves the Jife of another youthful 

like himself, of the name of Ofvied, _ 
final overthrow of the Swiss, dooms him to 
a dungeon, whence he escapes through the 
interference of the fair unknown, and gets 
in safety to Milan, where he diccevéngtaae 
she is Louisa Doni, the sister of his com. 
paniog Olivieri, and the daughter of Geunt 
Doni, the possessor of the secret of Midas, 
Here he is joined by his sistér, ant the ut. 
most felicity reigns for a short season, 
Olivieri is however a libertine, and vexed 
at having Ernestus always held up to hith'as 
an example by his father, he gets him 
seduced into gambling, profligacy, and vice, 
This falling off, neaely reaks the heart of 
the virtuous Louisa, but ther lover is: at 
length reclaimed by a great and generous 
effort, In the mean time, Olivieri seduces 
Julia, and they abscond together: he 
perishes at the head of some banditti ip 
Germany, and she dies in misery, after 
giving birth to an infant in a wretched 
garret, destitute of food, succour, and con. 
solation. Berchtold the pustor, also dies; 
but.Ernestus is united. to Louisa, and: the 
remnant of the dramatis persone have a 
prospect of happiness. Another visit ofthe 
Money-Fiend (at each of which a misfor- 
tune occurs) blasts the whole. In order to 
afford an agreeable surprize to their father, 
Count Doni, the bridal pair have his por. 
trait secretly painted, and beside it one of 
Ernestus’ mother, done from a miniature in 
his possession. On beholding these he falls 
into a fit, raves, and dies; committing to 
‘the hands of his children the fatal narrative 
of his life, whence it appears that not only 
Olivieri and Louisa, but also Ernestus and 
Julia were his offspring; and that he was 
the destroyer of his own wife’s father, with 
whom she was flying at the time of his 
slaughter, near Beatenberg. Louisa sinks 
under this horrible dispensation, and Er- 
nestus only remains, a hopeless’ blighted 
wretch on the face of creation.” 

Such is the outline of this romatice; 
and, allowing for the improbability im- 
plied in the supernatural agency, it seems 
to us to be well constructed and ably 
written. The incidents are perhaps te 
ther meagtely related, in comparison 
with the lavish display of language upon 
the sentiments: but this is the immuta- 
ble genius of the school to which Berch- 
told belongs. Generally sponing, how- 
ever, its delineations are pow ul, and 
we are glad to say, that we observe little 
of those principles which we reprehend- 
ed in the author's first work. (On the 
Sources of Positive Pleasure: see Lite- 
rary Gazette, No. 81, Aug. 8, 1818, 
page 502, in our volume for that year.) 
That publication we have been assured, 
indeed, was rather a joke than the eti- 
forcement of genuine opinions; but it 
was too grave to pass muster in that way, 
and we do not regret that our strictures 
have induced Dr, Polidori to be moré 
guarded, if not more moral, 
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poe to judge how far our remarks are 


= a few passages 
ipus, to enable the 


| We will now 


orthy of aeceptation. When at Milan 
the tenets of the Swiss orphans are at- 
tacked by the philosuphers of that place, 
wall apodkitig of Olivieri, we have a spi- 
rited ‘and five defence of the Catholic 
jeligion in opposition to Atheism. 


His opinions were paradoxical and sin- 
ar. in religion he outwardly professed 
licism, and strongly opposed those 
sotibbling philosophers, who by sarcasm 
attempt to overturn the religion of ages, 
though at the same time he allowed the 
absurdity and falsehood of the prevailing 
doctrines. This did not appear to arise froin 
a spirit of opposition, but, if the motives he 
| wére true, from a chain of thought that 

id honour to his heart, not head. He as- 
serted that Catholicism was the only re- 


Whigion affording to the poor and to the sick 


‘ 


heart, a balm for their evils. Calvinism, 
Deism, and Atheism, were by him called the 
professions of the northern nations, cold as 
their native rocks, Professions to which 
enthusiasm, and the feeling of a certain re: 
heart-soothing in Catholicism, were 
nown. He maintained that it was not 
for individuals who had the advantage of 
education and imagination, to shelter them 
from the overwhelming force of mental 
miseries, and unlooked-for misfortunes, to 
attempt under a real, though vain pretence 
of the love of truth, to deprive the poor and 
uneducated millions forming the mass of 
mankind, of the consolation always offered 
by this religion, which, instead of shunnin 
the poor, glarlly seeks their miserable ae 
in. the hope of administering present com- 
fort and future hope. 


Pursting the argument we are told of 
Erfestus himself. 


.: Lat last was bewildered; I was unwilling 
to believe the human mind incapable of 
truth; the more I examined, the more diffi- 
culty I found in. the attainment of it. I 
heard the deist and the atheist contend; 
following but one of the chians of argument, 
Dwas convinced’; looking at them together, 
Ieaw the lustre of truth equally on both; I 
kaew not which to choose. 1.was a sceptic 
in fact, not in name. Night after night, 
a my sleepless couch, I called upon the 

id, whose existence { doubted, to visit'me, 
as if God heeded the belief of an individual, 
as if thie happiness of an infinite being like 
him depended on a man’s faith in his ex- 
istence. 


% This is the only one of the author's 
ae which we shall cite. Strange 


a mao of common understanding 
should not perceive that in comparison 
‘to ‘tnfinity, the smallest particle is as 
Brtat as a universe, and therefore a sin- 

ye individual as important as a nation 
of men{ Among the suitors of Louisa 
#4 portrait, which we think will be re- 
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cognized, when it is called to mind that 
Dr. P. was the domestic or travelling 
physician with Lord Byron. 

The apartment was now lit up. The 
company were in greater numbers than I 
had ever seen before. My rival, I said to 
myself, is then so attractive. No one ob- 
served my eniry; they all seemed engaged 
around one man. It was my rival; I never 
saw so singularafigure. His bustand head 
were handsome, and bore the signs of 
strength. His black hair was in ringlets; 
his face was pale with a blueish tint that 
diminished even the colour of a naturally 
pale eye. His hands were joined with their 
palms turned towards the ground; his eye- 
lids almost covered his eyes, which turned 
upon the floor, while his head erect bore in 
its -general expression. the marks of con- 
tempt. He was speaking with elegance 
upon the fallen glories of some sunken 
nation; when he had ended, and the con- 
versation had. become more general, he 
raised his eyes, and affecting surprise, he 
seemed ashamed of pevingastrectes so much 
notice, though he did not blush, for the hue 
of his features seemed invariable. He re- 
treated to a.corner of the room, left vacant 
by the pressure of the company towards the 
spot he had, just occupied. He there bent 
down his head, as if abstracted in thought; 
but looking under his eye-brows, he was 
evidently engaged in remarking the effect 
he had made upon thecompany. He again 
gradually got a circle round him, and again 
was apparently carried away by the great 
powers of his mind, and held forth upon 
some subject, and then once. more retreated. 
I was tired of watching such acting, and 
looked round for my sister. She was at 
that moment entering; she immediately 
addressed Doni, whe seemed alarmed, and 
went out. I approache uisa was ill, and 
could not appear. Julia looked upon me as 
if she knew it had been my presence which 
had thus affected her friend; I could not 
bear that look: “ Do, not reproach me, I 
feel all the shame of -my crimes.” “I re 
proach you!” she answered, “ You mock 
me. I! it is not for one like me to do it,” 
She turned away ; I did uot understand her; 
I asked her why she rested upon one like 
her. “Oh! do not ask me, my shame must 
not be spoken.” The noble stranger ap- 
proached, and broke off our conversation by 
asking after Louisa. [ could not stand by 
him, but joined sothe of my former aequaint- 
ances ; for though my heart was breaking, I 
dared not leave the room, determined to 
watch ‘minutely every action of him I 
fancied my rival. 

I entered into conversation, and forced 
myself to enpire about this stranger, who 
thus engaged the attention of all. There 
was acertain affectation of mystery. about 
him, which induced all to seek him, in 
hopes of penetrating the veil he threw round 
his actions. I met with one. who had 
knowa him intimately in his own country, 
from whom [ learnt seyeral traits of his 
character; it that this. German 





was much distinguished amongst his coun- 











trymen for his talents,+-that he was gene- 
rally esteemed a hater of all the vanities of 
the world, but that he passed many hours 
at bis toilette; that he was deemed te mo 
hearted from having been crossed in leves 
but that he was incapable of feeling that 
passion, being wrapt in selfishness, that 
made him sacrifice every thing around him 
to the whim of the moment; that he was 
deemed irresistible, and that no woman 
upon whom he fixed his eye could withstanu 
the fascination of his tongue; but that he 
had never dared to tempt any woman who 
was not of the most abandoned character ; 
that even they were never addressed with 
boldness, but were always made to compro- 
mise themselves by some folly with him in 
public, befure he would give them the least 
marked sign of attention; that in fine he 
was a umes opened. with women, In 
society he was playing off a strange coqueti 

with esenetl clei payee on wd 
and diffident, whilst he protruded himself 
into notice. He was, however, rich, hand- 
some, and noble by birth; I was an orphan 
dependant upon charity. He was every 
where received with great attention, no 
where with greater than in Doni’s palace. 


Julia watching Count Doni to disco- 
ver his secret power, affords a fair spe- 
cimen of the author’s manner. 


She hoped, if she could obtain communi- 
cation with such a being, to be able to find 
some certainty amidst the herrid doubts 
that revelled in her mind, and to procure 
the means of hiding her shame, or daring to 
face the day, by means ef its power. be 
termined to learn the spell which could raise 
a transparent, all-pervading being, she re+ 
solved to watch, without remission, the con 
duct of the Count. She learnt nothing for 
some time. He apparently differed in no 
habit from the others around. But the im- 

ression in her mind was not effaced’: at 
ast it appeared to her that wpon certain 
days the Count never touched animal food, 
and she found by observation that this hap- 
pened on every combination of seven in the 
days.of the month. Upon enquiry amongst 
the servants, she found that upon the morn: 
ing of those days, the room of Doni was 
always in the greatest confusion ; and she 
herself remarked, that upon the evening 
preceding, he seemed always mere anxious, 
and the a after more fatigued than usual. 

Julia resolved to watch the Count upon 
the next seventh night; she found that it 
was possible to look into his room through 
the wainscot of a closet for wood that opened 
into the passage leading to his apartment. 
The night came, meat had been avoided, all 
were gone to their rooms, only the footsteps 
of the domestics arranging every thing for 
rest sounded on her ear; she described her- 
self as having listened apparently for hours, 
though only minutes elapsed, while these 
sounds continued. At last, all was silent; 
she said, that not even the vine-leaves over- 
spreading her casement were heard to rustle; 
for every breeze was hushed; all was so 





quiet, that the ear seemed to feel as it were 
the silenc . She was awed, her heart beat 
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‘and a 


quick,-she heldher breath;' at that: moment re nature were dead, for not even the 
ow 


thought-a slow step sounded along the 


she 
“eorridér; @larmed she knew not why, she| nal sleep that weighed on the earth, seemed 


egized her‘lamp, and was upon the point of 


as if no breath ‘of air could move 


their weight; no sign of life, save the mov- | amidst inanimation, organized amidst unor- 


‘ing feet d to it, for the face was pale, | ganized matter. 
‘the tips blueish. It 
varying step; it-was Doni! its band took 


hers within it scold’ 
if a tear had passed over it, its lips quivered 
as if it wished to speak, or thought it spoke. 
She stood still, motionless: while it ap- 

roached, it seemed as if she had strength 
jor any thing; but when it turned to go, the 
lamp fell from her hand, and she fell upon 
the Aoor. It was morn, ere her wildered 
senses returned, it was too late. Doni never 
noticed in any way the event of that night. 
She was bewildered, she knew not what to 
think; it seemed from his unchanged con- 
duct towards her, that he was unconscious 
of thevevent, Yet she asserted that she 
‘could not have mistaken the features of him 
who had visited her in that awful manner ; 
her imagination laboured, her judgment 
laid down the balance and became as dead. 
Her phantasy painted to her mind Peres 
of splendoar and of power, more brilliant 
than those of the-Arab tale-teller, or God 
creating Bramin. . But more than all, it re- 
oa to her the means of ensuring 

livieri’s love, which she could no longer 
flatter herself. she possessed; he had not 
seen her, but for a moment, since she had 
deft Milan dishonoured, and then it was but 
tolaugh at her fears, which she was but too 
conscious were not in vain. 


Day followed day towards the seventh. 
‘At times she caught Doni’s eye fixed upon 
her, as if it sought to read’ her mind ; but 
she thought this mightbe imagination; yet 
it seemed to lrer'as tf hér intentions were 
divined, and that from sothé cause or other, 
they could not be opposed; eléé why this 
silence? The fatal night came. de-| 
termined -to brave every thing, went'sown 
“ahat evening, which she had not lately — 
to supper. Her agitation was great, but 
she faced herself ‘0 conceal it. She was 
conscious the Count’s eyes were fixed upon 
hers, yet she dared not to look up and meet 
his. She rose to depart, he came to her to 
say night, his voice failed him, his 
hand shook. She retired to her room; she 
determined, frightened by the awfultlence 
of her protector, to give up her intention. 
She threw herself wpon her bed, but sleep 
‘abandonéd her, or, if it for a moment came, 
it presented such brilliant visions to her eye, 
that nothing mortal was to be compared to 
it. She seemed to have spirits instead of 

ages to attend her, genii instead of servants. 
It seemed as if at their bidding the very 
earth would hedve and show within its 
entrails all its richest treasures. Olivieri 
appeared joined with her in’ this state of 
: She roused herself. The clock with 

ts solemn peal seemed trembling to intrude 


¢ clad in a white robe entered; |into such undisturbed repose. Julia alone 


ca ure when the door slowly opened, | world, 
its dark black eye was fixed; its grey locks|seemed living; she looked in the creation 


ched ‘with’an un-|'peared as if she were some spirit of another 


» its eye shone as lance, the fearful resolution breathing in 
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rieked, and the darkness. and poctur- 


no longer the tre of the eternal rest of the 
ut its fulfilment, all appeared sunk 


like the Arab'in the sandy plain, animate 
Even she must have ‘ap- 
more restless sphere; for her hurrying 


er face, must have made her bear the stamp 
of something more than ‘mortality. She 
seized her lamp, started, then advanced, 
and laughed with that laugh which plays 
upon the lips, when the heart ceases to beat 
through violence of feeling. 

At last she reached the gallery of her pro- 
tector’s room; she opened with a tremblin 
hand the door of the adjoining closet, anc 
entered. The dread silence still continued, 
it was only broken by the loud breathing of 
her heaving bosom. She sat down upon the 

ile of wowd in the corner of the closet, She 
could not find courage to pursue her under- 
taking; at last adeep groan made her start; 
terrified she Jeant against the wall: as she 
gradually recovered herself, she raised her 
eyes, and looked through a crevice that 
opened to her sight the Count’s room. I 
could not learn what she saw: she however 
informed me that she discovered the means 
of raising a superior being ; but that, startled 
at his mags she had sunk to the 
ground. She found herself, when recovered, 
upen her bed, but no one was near her. ‘She 
determined to put her power into effect the 
ensuing night. She would not join the 
family at breakfast, but remained in her 
room all day. She did attempt to raise a 
spirit; but what was her horror, when the 
walls of her apartment echoed but scoffs 
and mockings? they seemed to say that she 
needed not a greater price than the gratifi- 
cation of her passions, and that they would 
not give her more; that she was theirs al- 
ready, and that to command them could 
only be obtained by one notalready damned. 
Unappalled she repeated her call, but it 
was in vain, all sunk to =. Desperate, 
for her shame could no longer be hidden, 
she formed at once the resolution of leaving 
the house and seeking her seducer. 


In aiming at the utmost effect, we are 
sometimes disgusted by images loath- 


somely particular. For example, the 
death od Ladlin $ 
She held my hand, spoke to me of another 


world; fora moment her words would even 
subdue my grief, and let me feel as if that 
hope were enough. At last, seeing the 
silent sorrow that was preying confined 
within my breast, she sought to rouse me, 
bade me read those papers ; I did in a Inck- 
less moment; only hinted at the horrible 
mystery unfolded there, and saw. the last 
convulsive throe I was destined to witness 
in any bound to me by love. I cannot tell 
you more; read that dainning tale, and then 


rest upon. My histury is quickly ended 
was dragged from the cow lifeless lo : 
but I stole from my guards in the Y 
ained an entrance into the room,’ 
Keath showed, as if boasting his beauteous 
victim, dressed in pomp. The wax . 
seemed to burn dimly, as if in unison with 
the solemn scene; the black walls, the 
felted ground, the corpse stretched: 
arrayed in white, the stilness visible 
that beauteous face, stilled even the tumy 
in my breast. She did not seem dead, but 
asleep; I had held her in my arms, u 
breast, looking as she then looked; rad 
upon her for moments, it seemed as iif [ be- 
lieved the still appearance wronged my 
senses. I was about to press her to.m 
heart, my lips were approaching hers, but 
started; there were two flies already revel, 
ling on those lips, and she could not chase 
them. I hurried away, I could not remaig 
any longer there. 
This resembles Lord Byron's ‘dogs 
gnawing the dead—but our readers will 
judge of the rest for themselves, a 
Berchtold is a book which we would re. 
commend as original and interesting 
therefore deserving of perusal, 





DODWELL’S TOUR THROUGH GREECE, 
[Continued.} 

One of the Popes wrote to a king of 
France, “not to reckon Greece among 
the parts of Europe because it was schis- 
matic:” our readers will perceive by our 
continuing our review of Mr. Dodwell’s 
work through so many Numbers, that we 
do not consider the same reason valid 
for excluding that country from litera 
ture. 

We concluded our last by stating that 
the celebrated Temple aud Oracle of 
Apollo at Delphos had left not a wreck 
behind. Another remarkable place ix 
not so circumstanced, for the author 
says, 

It is almost certain that the Trophonian 
cavern, with its subterrancous wonders aud 
oracular curiosities, might be brought t 
light by a little expense and perseverance, 

On the 5th of March our travellen 
left Delphi, and, passing by the Kaste- 
lian spring, came to some sepulcbres of 
the Spelaia or Kruptai kind. 

The Sarcophagi which are contained in 
some of them are still covered; and no 
doubt contain vases of great antiquity and 
interest. 

They offer treasures to the first entet- 
prising hand which shall cause them to 

explored. 

The Kastrioles have a tradition that a 
the birth of Christ, a priest of ‘ni who 
was sacrificing at this place, suddenly stop- 
ped the sacrificial ceremonies, and deglared 
to the surrounding multitude, that the Son 








upon the solemn night. One might have 


you may know what I dare, nay, date not 


of God was at that moment borp, 
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ipa a 


born nome The words 
were scarce finished, when t 


e rock was rent 
jn two by a clap of thunder, and the priest 


to ashes by a flash of lightning. 
Oracle concerning the birth of our Sa- 
Christ, which was delivered, in heroic 


rs) t0 Augustus, is mentioned by Euse- 
Tea Mlasiun ond others. 


“(On the Oth the author reached Dau- 
lis, and bis account of it shows that the 
priest of Apollo's prediction of his god's 

ancy, is at least not in the way 
of fulfilment at present: 


“fhe laborious Arnauts form the inhabi- 
tants of this village, which, though it con- 
tains only sixty cottages, possesses no less 
(fewer) than eighteen churches. The same 
disproportionate number of churches is seen 
jroughout most parts of Greece, where the 
turk is either too weak or too liberal to pre- 
tt it. These consecrated edifices ure 
Lever in general composed only of four 
loose ‘walls, which are formed of ancient 
ts, and. without a roof. The altar 


is frequently nothing more than a slab of 


marble with av inscription underneath, sup- 
posted by the block of an ancieut column, 
or the pedestal of a statue. 

.. Thedoors are made narrow to prevent 
the Turks from introducing their horses 
and-converting these sacred places into 
stables, which it seems they are prone to 
do, “The inhabitants ef Daulis, with all 


‘their churches, were very ignorant, and. 


their curiosity betrayed not a little sim- 
pli as. appears by the following 


Our cottage (says Mr. D.) was generally 
crowded with visitors, and we were usually 
obliged to dine in the presence of at least 
twenty persons looking on, and makin 


theif remarks. We happened to have wit 
us a dark green bottle f led with wine: the 
rs had never before seen a bottle of 
this kind, and supposed that it derived its 
colour from the wine which it contained. 


when, therefore, they perceived that it pre- 


its dark colour after it had been emp- 
of its contents, one of the by-standers 
exclaimed to the others, “What kind of 
men are these, who empty their bottle, 
while it always remains full? It is a magic 
bottle, which supplies them with a * agh aen 
$ to the 


fy 


The wonderful bottle was handed 
round to convince them of their error, 
and was a subject for conversation for 
many days..-‘‘Their own wines would 


pha be drinkable out of any vessels. 


badea 


¢ plains produce silk, rice, tobacco, and 
t the wine is plentiful, but - re yee 
3 ONe oegue, or two pounds and three 
s'weight of curpeteioe is infused in 


barrel, Venetian measure, which con- 





sists of 24 English gallons: the same pro- 
portion of rosin is used at Patra; but in 
many parte of Greece half this quantity is 
reckoned sufficient. I have no hesitation 
in asserting, that the sour beer of England 
is in general preferable to the resinous be- 
verage of Greece. The practice of mixing 
rosin with wine is of ancient date, a8 we see 
in Celsus, Pliny, and Plutarch. The former 
says, that the vinum resinatum was goud for 
the stomach ; and the latter asserts, that the 
pine was sacred to Bacchus on that account; 
and this is no doubt the reason that the 
Mainades and Bacchantes are represented 
with the topped thyrsus; and the fawns, and 
other attendants of the god, are represented 
on ancient monuments, adorned with the 

ine-tree crown. The using rosin in wine 
nas probably never been abandoned. 


The scourge of locusts is, we observe, 
not uncommon in this part of the world. 
The author states that 8000 ocques were 
caught in one morning. Though equally 
devastating, 

The locust of Greece is much smaller 
than that of the’ Rast: the eon locusts, 
which are seldom seen in Sedia, ‘ave about 
two inches in length; but the common de- 
structive insect is about one inch long, the 
upper wings are of a brown colour, the un- 
der ones a and sometimes red, and the 
body yellow, similar to those in the Roman 
territory. 

A striking example of the manners of 
the people is to be found in the account 
of the travellers’ approach to Kapouraa. 
Mr. Dodwell says, 


On arriving near the village, I stopped to} P®Pe 


copy an inscription, sending my attendants 
forward to procure lodgings ‘od provisions. 
My attention, however, was soon attracted 
by the screams of women and children; and 
on entering the village I found the. people 
throwing sticks and stones at my servants, 
while the Papas was encouraging the agsail- 
ants. At length Logotheti’s man, on re- 
ceiving a wound from a large stone, qook 
the priest by the beard; and drawing his 
sword, would probably have endangered the 
lives of all our party by some rash action, 
had I not ereivel at that: moment, and, by 
holding the band of the Libadiote, put an 
end to the fray,. The Papas, sensible of the 
danger he had escaped, and pleased at my 
interference, exclaimed with a loud voice, 
“Let there be peace with all, and provide 
the strangers with house and food.” All 
appearance of hostility immediately vanish- 
ed; and after Logotheti’s servant had com: 
plained a little of the wound on his leg, and 
the Papas had expressed his indignation at 
having. been pulled by the beard, they sat 
quietly down together, and smoked their 
pipes. It was curious to Observe the rapid 
transition from ‘violent rage to tranquil in- 
tercourse! They began. to talk concerning 
our travels, and other subjects quite foreign 
to the Jate dispute: and several of the vil- 
lagers, who a few minutes befure had been 
our active evemies, offered their services to 
conduct us about the ruins.” 








A still more amusing instance of na- 
tional habits, is related somewhat further 
on in the volume, touching the Disdar at 
Athens, who was very rapacious in his 
demands for leave to copy inseriptions, 
&c. Our countrymen, to save tinte, 
their dinners in the Acropolis. 

The Disdar (ways the author) watched the 
arrival of the dinner, and seldom failed to 
drink the greater part of the wine; observ- 
ing that wine was not good for studious 
people like us. After experiencing oume- 
rous vexations from this mercenary Turk, @ 
ridiculous circumstance at length released 
us from the continuance of his importunie 
ties. I was one day engaged in drawing 
the Parthenon with the aid of my camera 
obscura, when the Disdar, whose surprise 
was excited by the. novelty of the sight, 
asked with a sort of fretful inquiewude, whar 
new conjuration | was performing with that 
extraordinary machine? I endeavoured to 
explain it by putting in’a clean sheet of pa- 
per, and making him look into the camera 
obscura; but he no sooner saw the temple 
instantaneously reBected on the paper in all 
its lines and colours, than he imagined thas 
I had produced the effect by some magical 
process; his astonishment.appeared mingled 
with alarm, and stroking his long black 
beard, he repeated the words Allah, Masch- 
Allah, (a term of admiration, meaning thet 
which is made by God), several times,, He 
again Jooked into the camera obscura with 
a kind of cautious diffidence, and at that 
moment some of his soldiers happening to 

ss before the reflecting glass, were beheld 
jr the'astonished Disdar walking upon the 
rz he now became outrageous; and 
after calling me pig, devil, and Buonaparte, 
he told me that if I ehose, L might take 
away the temple and all the stones im the 
citadel; but that he would never permit me 
to conjure his soldiers into my box, When 
I found that-it .was in vain to reason with 
his ignorance, I changed my tone, and told 
him that if he did not Jeave me unmolested, 
I would put Aim into my box; and that he 
should find it a very difficult matter to get 
out again. His alarm was now visible; 
immediately retired, and ever after stared at 
me with a mixture of apprehension and 
amazement, When he saw me come into 
the Acropolis, he carefully avoided my ap- 
proach; and never afterwards gave me any 
further molestation. 

Thus left to pursue his Athenian re- 
searches without interruption, Mr. Dod- 
well has corrected a good many mistakes 
of preceding investigators. He repeat- 
edly differs from Stuart, whose drawings, 
hitherto considered as standard produc- 
tions, seem: to be inaceurate in many 
particulars. Le Roy's views are also 
declared to be notoriously faulty, and 
his work, from beginning to end, a col- 
lection of errors. It would occupy us 
too much to follow the. author into bis 
details upon the chief ruins of Athens; 
we cannot, liowever, omit one or twa 








comprehensive though, with us they must 
seem isolated, passages. 

The largest masses which remain in 
Greece are the beams of the Propylean por- 
tico, the architraves of the Parthenon, the 
beams of the Erechtheion, of the Olym- 
peion, and a block at the Pnyx at Athens, 
the lintels of the treasuries of Atreus, at 
Mycene, and of Minyas at Orchomenos, 
and some stones in the walls of Tiryns and 
aod Messene. Some blocks of white marble 
are found in cha f which vie with those in 
Greece; particularly two in the Colonna 
gases at Rome, which are supposed to have 

elonged to the Temple of the Sun. ‘The 
largest is 16 feet 3 inches in length, and 9} 
feet in thickness. 


Yet these are nothing to the masses to 
be seen in Egypt. In the Monolithal 
Temple of Latona, at Butos, was a solid 
cube of sixty feet!! 

The sculpture of the Parthenon extended 
to 1060 feet, exclusive of statues and orna- 
ments. 

The following remarks are applicable 
to the parts now in the British Gosek, 


at the removal of which from Athens, 
Mr. Dodwell is highly indignant. 

The sculpture was designed for affect; 
and the intended position of the figures an 
the edifice was evidently taken into cunsi- 
deration. The inaccuracies, the dispropor- 
tions, and the apparent aagnqeese observa- 


ble in some parts, and which are striking 
when placed on a level with the eye, disap- 
pear when elevated to that height, for which 
the effect was calculated. And there can 
be little doubt that all the sculpture which: 
has been. brought fram: the Parthenon to 
this country, with the exception perhaps of 
the wonderful fragments from the Tympa- 
na, have lost a great part of their beauty 
and effect by the, removal. Their position 
in the British Museum, is at the same time 
too high, and not high enough, They are 
too high for close examination of those ar- 
tists who might be benefited by a minute 
scrutiny of every muscle and movement of 
the body, as well as every fuld and turn of 
the drapery; but they are not sufficiently 
elev to produce that grandeur of effect 
which. was originally designed. We may 
hope that their position will be improved 
when they are placed in the noble edifice 
which, itis said, will at some future period 
be erected for their reception. 

The author is so much displeased 
with the removal of these works, that he 
even anticipates a fire to burn them into 
lime: -but, move rationally, suggests that 
they should be placed level to the eye, 
a. that casts should be taken and plac- 
ed at the same height which the marbles 
occppied in the Parthenon, To us it 
has ever a that. with all their 
beauty, not anly were the horses’ heads 
too 


darge, but the whole animal too’ 


perfect representations of the finest breed 
of Thessaly at the present day. 
(To be continued.) 





Hippesley’s Narrative of the Expedition 
to the Rivers Orinoco and Apuré in 
1817, &c. London, 1819. 8vo. pp. 
528, 

’ (Continued.) 

HAVING in our last number, made a 

hasty extract from this book on its ap- 

pearance, we now take it up for a more 
regular review. 

We dv not know a more interesting 
subject at this moment, than that which 
is so amply treated of in this volume, 
embracing as it does the circumstances 
af the contest in South America and the 
fate of the Europeans, and more espe- 
cially of the British adventurers ‘who are 
induced to try their fortune in conjunc- 
tion with the Insurgents in the Spanish 
colonies. Colonel Hippesley was the 
first Englishman who went out with a 
command of any consequence in this 
service, and his example is one of pecu- 
lar importance, as throwing a light over 
matters which have been much oe get 
by the riyal statements of friends and 
foes ;—of mercantile speculators seeking 
a market, of political sticklers enforcing 
their opinions, of hired agents forward- 
ing the business for which they are paid, 
of persons connected with governments 
and desiring to discountenance revolt, 
aud of persons opposed to governments 
and wishing well to every species of re- 
volution. uP". 

The author makes an apology for his 
minuteness of detail, but though, as ge- 
neral readers, we might have relished 
compression, to be essentially useful to 
his country he could not pass over the 
perticulars which must apply to the case 
of every individual who espouses this 
cause and ventures on a voyage across 
the Atlantic. It is well that men should 
be prepared for the difficulties, priva- 
tions, and dangers which they must ev- 
counter; and assuredly few will experi- 
ence them in a less degree than Colonel 
H., the commander of a regiment, suil- 
ing at a period previous to the legisla. 
tive enactments against the measure. 
But even were utility out of the ques- 
tion, we confess that even for amuse- 
ment’s sake we do not dislike these de- 
tails, They give an air of great truth 
to the narrative, and have so very little 
of authorship about them, that they 
seem quite refreshing to us who have so 
many opportunities of observing how 
books are made, Here, on the contrary, 





small, The oxen, we are informed, . are 


we find the plain straight-forward story 
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of a military man, attachi a 
portance to the sansinser eel iy" 
a soldier, and. scarcely more to the mest, 
curious incident of a very extraordi 

expedition. As for the general scope of 
the volume, it may be briefly summed up, 
as the complaint of one who conceives 
himself juggled with and abused in an 
undertaking on whieh he had founded 
high hopes and expectations, and disap. 
pointed in a cause which be warmly! 


ing the unhandsome requital of its lead: 
ers and their partizans in this country, } 

As it is not our province to enter into 
the disputes between Colonel H. and 
Bolivar and his agent Mr. Mendez, we 
shall pass very lightly over all those 
parts of the narrative which relate to this 
quarrel; and select for the eutertainment 
of our readers, such facts and descrip. 
tions connected with Spanish America 
as appear most new to us, and a few 
anecdotes mapneting the principal lead: 
ers of the Independents. 

After entering the Orinoco, there is an 
account of an almost fatal accident, 


Having passed the Crab island and in 
view of Pilot island right a-head, one of the 
trumpeters fell from off the port-lid oa 
which he was incautiously sitting. Shouts 
of “Spears is overboard,” were heard op 
every side, The schooner had made great 
way a-head, and the current was carrying 
the lad rapidly down, Fortunately he was 
an excellent swimmer, and possessed sirong 
resolution ; and finding tbat he could na 
stem the current, he had given way to it, 
and was obliquing towards the land on the 
right: at the time the accident occurred the 
vessel was nearly mid-channel, and the 
river about three miles broad. The sciooner 
was therefore thrown up in the wind, put 
about, and her captain, after the first board, 
hoped he should ina tack or two more fetch 
the poor struggler; and in fact we had 
neared bim so well, that one of my cabin- 
chairs was thrown ovesboard, and we hal 
the pleasure of seeing that the boy soon 
perceived and, turned himself to meet if; 
further, that he had caught bold of it, and 
that it was sufficiently buoyant to ease him 
of the fatigue of swimming. sg ae 

The next tack we approached within hail- 
ing, told him to keep up his spirits, and that 
we should fetch him on the following board; 
to which he answered, with the ‘utmost 
coolness, “ Very well! I ani a little tired, 
but not atraid;” and we noticed him delibe 
rately, heave up his foot on a part of the 
chair, attempting to fasten his shoe-te, 

All the danger we now thought of was 
lest he should be carried to the mouth of 
the river, and over a part of the bar where 
the Tiger could not float; and we, bad no 
boat of any kind, as the. only one which be- 
longed to, the vessel. bad been lost off Bain! 

But a fear of 9 diffecent nature 4 





yaled Captain Hill, wh, howerer, eo 


espoused and still loves,’ iiotwithstands ¢ 
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itohly tome; this awas, the risk of 
attacked, by an alligator, with shoals 
ich amphibious animal the river 


> 
One of the men and another boy-trumpe- 
ter were preparing to carry a hne to the 
chair: I laid hold of the man, to prevent 
his going overboard, and before I could ex- 
my positive orders that none should 
attempt it, an officer (Cornet Collins) and 
the trumpet-boy had both gone over the 
side, the, former with the enthof a small 
line, which was veered out to him, but 
which before he reached the chair he was 
obliged to relinquish, on: its becoming too 
for him to support. 1 had now the 
melancholy sight of seeing three souls over- 
board, without the actual certainty of saving | 
of them; for the chair would not buoy 
up the whole. However I might admire 
the firmness and humanity displayed by the 
parties, I condemned their imprudence, and 
lamented their possible fate. Cornet Col- 





jins soon proclaimed his losing strength, but | 
the boy was equal in swimming and in re-| 
solution to his brother trumpeter, Spears, 
who had now been nearly one hour in the 
water. All hope of catching and saving 
them depended on the next tack ;—all was 
silence; hope and, fear alternately prevail- 
ing;—the moment came; ropes with nooses 
were prepared, and every man was ready to 
assist.— At a second moment, too, all three 
were: fwmly noosed, and the next minute 
safe (though nearly exhausted) on deck. A 
jass of old rum was given to each, and 
omg told me, with apparent joy, more 
predominant than his feelings at his fortu- | 
nate escape, that he was sorry at having 
fallen overboard, and humbly begged my 
pardon; “ but,” said he, “I hope your ho-| 
nour will forgive me, as I have saved my 
new shoes!” | 

The entrance into, and the veyage thus 
far up the Orinoco is beautiful; from the 
margin of the water, as far as the low land 
permits you to survey the shores, on either 
side is one immense forest; as is, indeed, 
the whnle extent of the land from the first 
moment it appears in view, as you approach | 
from sea. The Orinoco divides itself into | 
80 many rivers, forms so many branches, 
(which flow into the ocean all separate and 
distinct from each other, from the first point 
of separution,) and so. many islands com-| 

tely wooded, that it is a difficult matter, | 
Sxcept to those well acquainted with the | 
real chanoel,) to keep its course, and parti- 
tularly so within the distance of twenty or 
thirty miles from the Pilot island. 

A little further up, on the fourth 
morning of their passage, near Old Guy- 
ana, which, with a fortress and citadel, 
may be considered as a key to the river 
above, the expedition met the Venezue- 
lian squadron, of which Colonel H. gives 
the following description : 

4s the Tiger was making head fast, and. 

wind blowing fresh, we discovered four 
a brig, and a smaller schooner, 





ing an admiral’s fag at her main, beat- 
ingdows theriver Coptsin Hill pronounted 


them to be the Venezuelian squadron, under 
the command of Brion, who was himself on 
board the smaller schooner, which was also 
the admiral’s private yacht. As soon as the 
Tiger had got up abreast of the tow1i, and 
had neared the admiral’s flag, she fired a 
salute of 13 guns, which, however, was nei- 
ther returned by the admiral nor by the 
fort,* The yacht ran under the stern of 
the Tiger, and compliments and expressions 
of kindness passed Beek the admiral and 
Captain Hill, whom the admiral ipformed 
he should come on board the Tigerto see the 
troops, at the same time giving orders for us 
to anchor. The squadron also brought up, 
and the scene was excéedingly pretty; at 
the first moment, it reminded me of the re- 
view, and preparatory manceuvres for bring- 
ing the Lilliputian squadrons to action, 
which [ bad seen displayed a few years 
previous, at the memorable battle fought on 
the Serpentine river in Hyde-park. 

I, however, issued the necessary orders 
for the general parade, which was. to take 
place along the deck of the Tiger; and the 
officers and men were accordingly ready to 
receive the admiral when he came on board, 
which he did in about an hour after his in- 
tention had been known to me. 

All the vessels of the squadron had hoist- 
ed. their colours; a fiechera, with a small 
gun in her bow, and rowed with fifty pad- 
dles, came tuwards the Tiger, and in a few 
seconds was alongside. Captain Hill and 
his officers were at the yangway to receive 
Brion ; myself, officers, and men being pre- 
pared for the same purpose on the deck, 
with standards displayed, to welcome him 
as a commander-in-chief and captain-gene- 
ral. After taking the salute, he advanced 
towards me, and with expressions of the 
most flattering nature complimented me on 


| my safe arrival, and the appearance of the 


reinforcement. He regretted the delays we 
had encountered, and informed me that he 
was then going to sea; that Colonel Wilson, 
with a few officers and men, had passed up 
two days before; that he should not detain 
the Tiger longer than the following morn- 
ing, and that she should convey us all up 
to the city and port of Angustura. Having 
invited me to breakfast on board his yacht 
the next morning, and having been intro- 
duced to the officers individually, his excel- 
lency returned to the flechera, and pulled 
towards shore. The admiral might more 
readily have been taken for an officer of the 
light dragoons than for the naval comman- 
der of the Venezuelian fleet: he wore a 
dark blue jacket, red cuffs and collar, yellow 

lain ball buttons, and ribbed with gold 
ace, (the exact light dragoon jacket as late- 
ly worn by the British dragoons in make 
and shape), white trowsers, and shoes, and 
a plain round hat, ornamented with only 
the ari-coloured cockade. Attached to one 
of the button-holes of his jacket was a ri- 
hand, denominative of the “ Order of Libe- 
rators,” which is conferred on those officers, 
who have been distinguished in action 
against the enemies of the republic. 





* The great scarcity of powder prevented 
the compliment being returned, 


His excellency, Luis Brion, admiral of the 
Venezuelian navy, and of the coast between 
the river Amazon and the Gulf of Florida, 
captain-general and conmander-is-chief of 
the naval republic, is a native of the island 
of Curacao; im stature about five feet five 
inches; thin tnake; his limbs firm, and well 
put together; rather a round face, much 
sun-burnt, and pitted with a few marks of 
small-pox; short black hair, dark penetrat- 
ing eyes, and goud teeth; a Jewish cast of 
countenance, which, however, is rendered 
more expressive of his real situation by the 
full mustachio which he wears on his upper 
lip. In person and manner he displays a 
good deal of ease, and on a first appearance 

e is even rather prepossessing; he speaks 
English, and understands it well; he is as 
good a Frenchman as he is a Spaniard, and 
speaks the latter tongue with true Castilian - 
pronunciation. 

A personage had accompanied the admi- 
ralon board at our first interview, whose 
appearance would have attracted natice any 
where. He again came alongside the Tiger 
to issue some orders, in his flechera, which 
was indeed the one in which the admira} 
had recently paid his visit. This was the 
commandanta of the port of Old Guyana ;— 
the naval store-keeper and head of all that 
appertained tu those concerns;—tbe great 
Rosalis; a man of about 40 years of age, 
whose stature was commanding, whose 
smile was all that was gentle and friendly: 
one, whom Lavater would. have said, bore 
evident marks of honesty, kindness, feeling, 
and a benevoient heart strongly impressed 
on bis physiognomy. His countenance was 
truly English; so was also his size, for he 
was at least five feet ten high, and not less 
than 25 stone weight. , 

I werit on shore in the commandanta’s 
flechera. The rapidity with which fifty pad- 
dies propelled her through the water was 
astonishing. Being landed at Old Guyana, 
and having partaken of the miserable fare 
at Rosalis’s table, at which also the admiral 
sat for a short time, I proceeded with two of 
the officers to view the fort and citadel. 


(To be continued.) 





HINTS ON THE SOURCES OF HAP- 
PIN ESS, 
(Concluded from our last.) 

Having completed her investigation of the 
corporeal! and moral, the author proceeds to 
develope the intellectual properties of hu- 
man nature, as corroborative of her great 
and pervading argument in favour of the 
preponderance of the means of happiness. 
These she divides into Judgment, Invention, 
Imagination, Memory, and Wit, the several, 
and distinctive offices of which she briefly 
but perspicuuusly describes. Of the last she 
observes, 

“« Popular opinion condemns wit as a dan- 
gerous possession, Perhaps the incitements 
it offers to raillery and sarcasm cause’ it to 
be thus deeried, and account for its being 
sv little indulged in by the candid and 
| tous: -but itis by: ne means ihévitable that 
| wit must degenerate into satire, and, like 
lthe lightiting’s flash, alafrt, if not Wuund: 








Its cofuscations muy be bright and’ harm- 
less; like the aurora borealis, diffusing in- 
noxious light; giving an acceptable vivucity 
to conversation, and an enlivening charm to 
works of fancy.” ' ’ 
' ‘The useful arts,—Agriculture, Architec- 
ture, Manufactures, Mechanics, ( lemistry, 
Anatomy,—are then considered, and the 
striking features of each are skilfully meer} 
for the purpose of its elucidation, The 
author afterwards ascends to the sciences— 
to Astronumy, Botany, Geology, Zoology, 
Metaphysics, Matheinutics, and Literature; 
and with great ability, although at the same 
time with great diffidence, shows how easily 
they may all be ‘rendered conducive tor the 
attainment of happiness. We have no room 
for the extracts which-we wish to make from 
this part of the work. Merely therefore, as 
& specimen of the spirit and elegance with 
which it is written, we subjoin a passage 
that closes a be survey of the four princi- 
pal divisions of Zoological science. 

“ Last of all the gradations of animated 
creatures stands man. In form erect and 
commanding, in motion pliant and gracetul ; 
every limb ‘admirably adapted for his con- 
venienee and enjoyment; every faculty con- 
ducive to his comfort and usefulness ;—with 
capacities how unbounded! with senses how 

ned! These continually administering 
to the nourishment of the mind, as the limbs 
are ren woviding for the wants of 
the body. In affections, how expansive !— 
Hae or veo! agra ag ! In intellects, 
hew enlarged de cereetlengiaation— 
memory—wit! In doty how repaid by that 
secret and undefinable power—conscience ; 
the instinct of human kind! In hope how 
animated by the sublime anticipatious of an 
eternity of recompensing existence!” 

are 

“ Thonghts that breathe, and words that 

; burn ”" 


Tt may perhaps be in some measure owing 
to our warm love of the subject, but we are 
singularly charmed with the following asser- 
tion of the powers and virtues of woman, 
and of her consequent competence to the 
attainment of happiness, After acknow- 
ledging that the ruling. authority must 
somewhere subsist, and that the superiority 
of bodily strength, ta goo further, seems 

- to demand that that authority shall be as- 
signed to man, the author thus proceeds :— 

“ Besides the delicacy of frame and con- 
stitution, there are other causes that act to 
prevent woman trom attempting the as- 
sugiption of many of the active duties, She | 
has however her, peculiar duties—duties of 
essential importance to the well-being of 
states and societies, though lass obtrusive 


tellectual culture would be more productive 


roe oe woman is another question ; 
to be ‘de experience. But if every 
degree of mental expansion confers enlarged 
powers of enjoyment, the answer is at once 
given in the affirmative, 

“ Without expatiating on what may be, 
Jet us.contine our attention to what is—to 
Woman in her present state. We have al- 
ready seen that virtue is the only road to 
felicity ; and we cannot name any form of 
virtue which woman cannot practise. Even 
those most attractive qualities—courage, 
firmness, disinterestedness—are perfectly 
within her grasp: for all courage is not 
comprised in the valorous deeds of the 
soldier, nor all firmness in the steady reso- 
lution of the statesman, nor all disinterest- 
ediiess in the heroic sacrifices of the patriot. 
The events of common life are perpetually 
offering occasions for the exertion of these 
and every other virtue; and not unfrequently 
circumstances occur in the domestic circle 
which require their highest efforts. How 
often is woman called upon to sustain vari- 
‘ous and severe forms of bodily pain—to en- 
dure trying, and unexpected reverses of for- 
tune—to struggle with dithculties—to over- 
come ubstacles—to practise every kind of 
sélf-denial—to cheer and support the circle 
tu which she belongs! oman cannot 
therefore complain that she has not the 
power and the opportunity of exerting every 
amiable affection, and its attendant pleasures 
must therefure be equally within her attain- 
ment. The sphere of her usefulness is in- 
deed more contracted; but, until she is 
certain that the heights of ambition lift to 
assured felicity, let them not be envied or 
desired. Limited as may be the circle of 
womunly duties, its importance to the well- 
being of society compensates for its a 80 
limited. The good government of families 
leads to the comfort of communities, and 
the welfate of states. Of every domestic 
circle, woman is the centre: home, that 
scene of purest and dearest joy, home is the 
empire of woman. There she plans, directs, 
performs; the acknowledged source of dig- 
nity and felicity. Where female virtue ts 
most pure, female sense most improved, 
female deportment most correct, there is 
Most propriety of sucial manners. The 
early years of childhood, those most precious 
years of life and opening reason, are confided 
to woman's superintendence. She therefure 
may be presumed to lay the foundation of 
all the virtue, and all the wisdom that 
enrich the wurld. How important the ideas 
impressed, the habits inculcated by the 


mother, in the formation of character and | 


the right developement of reason, those best 





and less imposing. Whether or not the! 
natural powers ot the femule mind are ia-| 
fevior to. thuse of man, is a soetioe that | 
cafinot be fairly decided until woman re- ' 
ceives the same advantages of educution | 
apd mental culure. The present system of 
female tujtion is assuredly much more. 
rational than any former one; and therefore | 
perhaps it js that a general spiri 
Mnpruvement aod refinement seems tv per- | 
vade syciety.. Whether or not « higher in-| 


it of mental | 


know who have most deeply considered the 
interesting subject. 

“To woman belongs. the superintendence 
of domestics: by her judicious regulations 
they are taught obedience and submission ; 
by “her advice they are informed; by her 


kindness they are rendered happy. 


“ The poor come especially under the pro- 
tection of woman, Her exemption from 
rofessional and other public duties, enables 
er moré fully to devote herself to private. 


ones. She bas leisure to listen''to com. 
plaints, to investigate their truth, when 
possible, to remedy every want, 4 


her more alive to the sorrows of the : 
and more fitted to assuage them. How 
numerous are the benevolent institutions 
that owe their origin to the compassion, the 

ood sense, the un wearied activity of woman! 

er labours of kindness in ameliorating the 
condition of the lower ranks, not only séree 
to remove distress, but often to enlighten 
ignorance, and check the growth of discom 
tent and sedition. Thus the weltare and 
peace of a great nation may be exsenti 
promoted by the inubtrusive, and quiet ex. 
ertions of the judicious female. Never, in. 
deed, can she more beneficially use her jn. 
fluence than in softening that irritatiun of 
feeling so frequently indulged by-the poor, 
Were every woman, whatever ‘her 
systematically to give her leisure, to the 
service of the poor in her immediate vicip. 
age, and by personal visits, by conversation, 
by the distribution of books, and by every 
other mode her peculiar circumstances would 
admit, were she to inculcate knowler 
patience, and peace, how greatly would 
sum of human misery, of human ignorance, 
of human vice, be diminished! The 
many who do so must acknowledge that 
there is as much comfort and satisfaction 
caused to themselves as to the object of 
their labours by such, course of active 
charity. 

“Though women bave been often kaown 
to exhibit great personal courage, even in 
scenes of peril and warfare, yet the true 
sphere of their duties preserves them from 
any bat incidental opportunities for ‘such 
display. The sick chamber, however, the 
sudgriny apartments of the hospital,and the 
wretched retreats of infectious disease, are 
hourly witnessing the disinterested, and 
often heroic, vigilance of female resolutios, 
The sick, watched by the care, and soothed 
by the tenderness, often owe their very re 
cuvery to the good sense, and pity of the a> 
tending nurse; whilst the.d ing feel the 
pangs of dissolution lessened by her patient 
und ever-ready attention. As the mvalid 
herself, woman generally manifests «firm 
ness and patience in-endurance, which mea 
are generous enough to acknowledge: far 
sur s their own. While so much duty 
is daily performed, while sa much fortitule 
and courage are continually displayed by 
woman, a must not coasider her sexas 
wanting occasions of usefulness and’ mag 
nanimity.” 

Bravo! Deeply as,the claims of the sof 
sex are felt by every manly heart, the im 
pressinn must be strengthened by so a 
penirablg an expositioti of them. ae 

A’ one of the means conducive to bappi- 
ness, the good-treatment of ‘servants’ 5 
strongly recommended; and the pone 
various injustice to which they areireq 


subjected by their superiors, is pointed out 
a reprobated. The whole chapter de 
serves serious and repeated perusal. . We 
can insert but a paragraph :-— 

“For once that the insolence of the ge 





ailment; while her gentler feelings fei ; 
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ts the Grst. aggression, that of the 
ae fimes. How séldom is the 
ion of sage primarily on the part of 
mestic! how very, very often’ on that 
master ! How often is the violence of 
senior met by patience and forbearance 
“ the menial ! how very, very seldom is 
audacity of the menial received with 
ys Mt by the superior !—There 
is no amore cruel abuse of the advantage 
dwordly station than the indulgence of 
‘geen irony or vociferous anger to depend- 
guts, No provocation can justify it; for it 
ip af encounter on unequal ‘terms. The 
linformed and powerful attacking the 
‘sjorant and impotent! ‘Honourable minds 
‘tut from such injustice. If it is endured 
sihuoreplying patience, no humane cha- 
miér would intlict so severe a trial. If itis 
wt botne in silence, what follows but a 
eve of disgraceful contention !” 


" Theadvantages peculiar to the different 
‘#ations and conditions of men are oe fully 
discussed, Much talent and candour are 
evigoed in. the defence of Sep mapa pro- 
fesions against vulgar prejudices; and It is 
pe: ue that “ prnetice of any of one 
made completely subservient to hap- 
on This is followed by a similar dis- 
isition, on the several stages of existence, 
description of which (especially of in- 
a with beauties; and the ge- 
inference that is drawn from a 
is—that every season of life has its peculiar 
enjoyments, Various miscellaneous subjects 
are then treated, which ‘could not easily be 
introduced into the principal arrangement, 
Among them, the mistake so prevalent of 
losing the present in reflections on the part 
orin-unticipations of the future, is hand] 
with great originality and success. Admite 
‘ting fo 20 far as relates to making a pro- 
bere ie ie to come, * bs doping, a 
rm the experience of time gone by, 
recollection and anticipation are highly com- 
‘mendable, the author adds :— 
|“ Ualortunately however, mankind do 
not 80 limit their recollections and their 
tions, Suicides of enjoyment, they 
ce the pleasures, the duties that lie 
jately before them, to the mancs of 
departed comforts, or to the promise of 
veil blessings; and.in the pensiveness 
lance of regret too often deny that 
good to bestow. Per- 


ee 
the present has any 
hapa events of the exact description they 
fney(for it is only fancy) onee existed, do 
Whnow exist. If they did, are they sure 


they would ‘enjoy what once they scorned?| 
Are they enetas the lapse of time has not 
ected such a change in theif taste and 
Spimons:as to render what once was pleasing 
aes 90 t-Bu because. one particular 
of being happy is ‘not in our grasp, 
05 it inevitably follow that no other cao 
bediscovered ? There are who may confess 
they have ‘some joys yet: in: possession,— 
why are they lost?) Why are they allowed 
to slip away sintasted? Pass a few years, 
Gin the ungrateful peevishness of com- 

int we aball look back upon these wasted 
‘Stations with the regret with which we 
few ej : of earlier scenes. But 
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‘jt is worse than wasting, it is abusing the 

inities of enjoyment, if we cloud them 
with the shadows of repining for past good, 
ry the gloom of anxiety for anticipated 
evil. 

The expediency of forming good habits, 
the benefits resulting from order and method, 
the pleasures to be found in novelty and 
variety, and, lastly, the importance to hap- 
piness of religion, furnish interesting topics 
for the remainder of the work; our neces- 
sarily imperfect notice of which we now 
conclude by strongly recommending it to the 
attention of our readers. It is evidently the 
emanation of a pure, and ardent, and power- 
ful mind; and we are persuaded that no 
one, although he may occasionally meet 
with opinions in it not exactly consonant to 
his own, can rise from its perusal without 
being conscious that all his better feelings 
have been excited and strengthened; and 
without being disposed to look on buman 
nature, and the events of human life, with 
a more cheerful and satisfied eye than that 
with which he has probably been accustomed 
to regard them. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


PRESERVATION OF GRAIN. 

The following account of some experi- 
ments on the above important subject, is 
extracted from a late French Journal: 

One of the problems which present, the 
greatest obstacles to the provident. system of 
reserves and supplies, is the preservation of 
grain. It is of little avail that the farmer 
should make purchases and lay up stores, 
without the certainty that in the moment of 
want they may be applied to the purposes of 
trade rs ame Lae a and be in a fit state 
to produce wholesome flour. 

Grain is liable to decay by damp, exces- 
sive heat, or the ravages of insects; and.as 
all these causes of destruction usually affect 
the whole of a store, the consequence inevi- 
tably is an enormous Juss tothe owner. Win- 
nowing and sifting have been found success- 
ful remedies both for damp and insects; but 
these processes, when performed by work- 
men on a large store, occasiun enormous 
losses and expence, which, if repeated only 
for a few. years successively, render preser- 
vation ruinous, 

The questions to be decided are, whether 
there be not a more simple system of pre- 
servation, derived from the very nature of 
the causes of decay; and whether it be pos- 
sible, by removal from these causes, to pro- 
tect grain from destruction even during a 
long series of years? 

M. Busche, Director of the reserves of 
provision for the Capital, who has long de- 
voted his attention to the solution of these 

uestions, having examined and ascertained 
the réal causes of the decay of grain, is of 
opinion, that corn, perfectly dry, if removed 
from all contact with the atmospheric air, 
might be kept, for many years, in the most 
perfect state of preservation, This theory: is 
moreover supported by various examples of 
antiquity, the customs of different nations, 
ahd some accidental cases. M. Busche was 





induced to take into consideration the ideas 
of M. ere, and he submitted’ them to 
the Council of Administration of the Bakers 
of Paris. As the ohject-of M, Bruyere’s 
plans 1s to furnish edditional, secarity.to. the 
accumulation of stores for the.supply of the 
capital, they were of course deemed worthy 
of the most serious ‘attention. 

The following will afford a summary idea 
of the experiments that have been adopted 
for the attainment of this important object: 

At the commencement of the present 
year, four pits were dug under the superin=. 
tendance of M. Bruyere, in a shady situation 
at the abattoir of the Roule. The pits were 
dug in a sandy soil, and were all on a diffe- 
rent plan. The first, which was iv the form 
of a well, had a lining of rough stone-work 
in the inside, covered with a sheet of lead. 
The second was left’ without any kind of 
lining ; but in order to dispel all damp from 
the ground, an active fire was kept up in the 
pit for some time before the grain was‘de- 
posited init. The third, which was dug in 
a quadrangular form, was lined on the bot- 
tom and sides with two brick walls; a space 
being left between them sufficient to remove 
the inner one from all contact with the damp 
earth. The fourth, was simply a cavity dug 
in the ground, large enough to receive a vase 
of free-stone for containing the grain. 

The necessary preparations being com- 
plete, the Prefect of Police, the Prefect of 
the Seine, and several other gentleinen, ac- 
companied by M. Busche, proceeded to 
weigh and deposit the grain in the. pits. 
This being done, the cavities were c 
up to a level with the ground, each with a 
different substance. 

The motive for thus varying the mode of 
depositing the grain, is to ascertain which 
of the different methods may be most com- 
pletely successful. The success of ‘either, 
will present the solution. of a most interest- 
ing problem on the subject of reserves. It 
will diminish the importance of constructing 
granaries, as well as the enormous expente 
and trouble of laying up stores; and by 
affording security for the protection ‘of ‘su- 
perabundant crops against the variation of 
the atmosphere. and seasons, we may per- 
haps be enabled to defy want, and to esta- 
blish an equilibrium between produce and 
consumption. ; 


SEARCH FOR ANTIQUITIES IN THE BED OF 
THE TIBER. 

Rome, July 24.—The search is to 
commence next week. Forty shares 
which were ordered for England have 
been returned, because the, security re- 
quired could not:be given. The begin- 
ning wijl be made at S. Paole. The 
machine appears to me too weak to raise 
very great weights. However, the thi 
is worth a trial, and the expense is chief 
ly paid by foreigners. 

July 28.—Yesterday the great ma- 
chine, destined to the search in the Tiber, 
and which is called. the Medusa, was 





launched in the presence of many illus- 
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trious 8, and a great concourse 
of spectators. Three.smaller machines, 
or rather a species of boats intended for 
the search in detail, had been previously 
launched. 





THR COMET. 

Mr. Bouvard has rectified, from observa- 
tions made in the month of July, the para- 
bolic elements of this Comet.which he first 
published. 

From his last labours it results, that when 
the Comet was seen for the first time at Pa- 
ris, on the 5th of July, it had already passed 
its perihelion, which he fixes on the 28th of 
June, at 5h.47m. meantime. It was then 
about 12 millions of leagues from the sun; 
on the $d of August, it was distant about 34 
millions of leagues. When it was discover- 
ed on the 3d of July, it was about 28 mil- 
lions of leagues from the earth. It is now 
too distant fo be visible to the naked eye. 
M. Bouvard thinks, however, that notwith- 
standing the observations which astrono- 
mers may make till its entire disappearance, 
it will he impossible to determine its ellip- 
sis, and. consequently to announce its return. 
It may, alrepsly be, affirmed, that this Comet 
does not answer to any of those before ob- 
served, and it was therefore impossible to 
predict its appearance. 

Dr. Olbers has calculated, that once only 
in a period of 88,000 years, a Comet will 
come as near to the Earth as the Moun is. 
Once only in four millions of years, a Comet 
will approach the Earth within 7,700 geo- 
graphical miles; and if it be equal in size 
to the Earth, will raise the water to the 
height of 13,000 feet, (a second deluge); and 
only in 220 millions of years, will such a 
body come in contact with the Earth. 

CRYSTAL MINE IN FRANCE. 

Some time ago, it was announced that a 
crystal. mine had been discovered in France, 
near Vie; in Lorraine. The examination in 
consequence of some unexpected indications 
which led to the discovery of this mine, (the 
anly gne of the kind ever known in France), 
hasbeen made by a. company, with a li- 
cence for. the purpose, obtained from the 
Director General of Mines. Never was ex- 
periment attended with more fortunate cir- 
cumstances. o.The soil of this mine is as 
white as alabaster; its crystals are purer and 
more brilliant than the specimens which 
have been procured from the mines of Po- 
land and Austria. Its quality is perfect, 
end every thing indicates that its mass is 
enormous. The Director General of Mines 
having been informed, by the authors of 
this search, that the borer had already pe- 
netrated ten feet into the pure crystal, has 
givea orders to the Engineer of the Depart- 
ment of the Meurthe, to repair to the spot 
to. draw up an authentic account'of this im- 


portant discov and. of such facts as ma 
A again y 


THE FINE ARTS: 


Illustrations of the Architecture andSculpture 
the dral Church of Lincoln. By 
arles Wild. Folio Columbian. 








Durie the period that has elapsed since 
the commencement of our literary labours, 
we have already had the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to the notice of our readers, .Mr. 
Neale’s admirable History and Antiquities 
of Westminster Abbey, (see Lit, Gaz. No. 
78,) and Mr. Britton’s History and Anti- 
quities of the Cathedral Church of Win- 
chester (Lit. Gaz. No. 81.) We felt peculiar 
satisfaction in — able to bestow unquali- 
fied praise on the design and execution of 
both those excellent productions, and on 
the spirit of those persons, who, undeterred 
by ‘the dreadful burden of the sacrifice of 
deve copies, had boldly risked the hazard 
of such expensive undertakings. The work 
which we have now before us, is a splendid 
rival to those above-meutioned. It repre- 
sents in 16 large plates of 10 inches by 12, 
(being much more than double the size of 
those in Britton’s Salisbury Cathedral,) the 
rround plan, the longitudinal section, nine 
highly finished views of thie exterior and in- 
terior, and five plates of delineations of the 
ornamental parts. The historical introduc- 
tion, which 1s strictly confined to the archi- 
tecture of this noble building, appears to 
have been compiled with uncommon care 
and accuracy, with reference to the most 
respectable authorities ancient and modern, 
such as Venerable Bede, Godwim, de Pre- 
sulibus Anghw, Henry Huntingdon, William 
of Malmsbury, Giraldus Cambrensis, Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa, the Archeologia, &c. 

The first bishop of Lincoln was Remigius, 
a monk of Féc:.np, in Normandy, who was 
also the first bishop oe to an English 
See by William the Conqueror, who gave 
him the See of Dorchester in 1067. Remi- 
gius, who possessed that taste for building 
which distinguished the clergy appointed to 
the higher benefices of that monarch, re- 
solved to rebuild his cathedral; and a decree 
having passed in the Synod of London, 1075, 
authorising the removal of the Sees, he de- 
termined to transfer his to Lincoln, at that 
time a very flourishing city, and purchased 
lands on Lincoln hill It is not known 
when the foundation of the church was laid, 
but it is certain, that notwithstanding the 
opposition of Thomas, Archbishop of York, 
it was nearly completed in 1092, when Re- 
migius feeling himself near his end, invited 
all the prelates of the realm to assist in its 
solemn consecration to the Blessed Virgin; 
but he unfortunately died on the 9th of May, 
being’ the eve of the day appointed for the 
ceremony. A considerable part’of the west 
front appears to be all that now remains of 
the original structure of Remigius.: Mr. 
Wild traces the history of the additions and 
improvements made by different bishops, 
down to the close of the 14th century; after 
which no material additions appear to have 
been made, excepting sepulcbral monuments 
and chantries, which continued to be erected 
till the Reformation, in which, and during 
the civil wars, it shared in the common ruin 
of ecclesiastical grandeur. 

In \ apres 9 the plates, we were par- 
tieularly struck by two. things; first by the 
almost Corinthian capitals of the pillars in 





‘plate V. fig, 5., and secondly by the re- 


markable elegance of some of the stilige 
represented in plate XIV. On referrif b 
Mr, Wild’s introduction, we were 
see both these circumstances parti 
noticed. He speaks in high terms of com, 
mendation of the alto-relievo represente 
in plate XIV., exhibiting a delineated 
the last judgment, in which the figurey 
our Saviour is unhappily mutilated, wanti 
the head and hands. Four statues inthe 
piers of the arch, probably the four evay 
gelists, are also in a very masterly g 

wo other statues seem to be port 
and may represent Henry IIT. and his Ques, 
in whose time that part of the building wy 
erected; but from the lofty stature of th 
male figure, and the warlike accompagh 
ments, Mr. Wild is inclined to think the 
they are effigies of Edward I, and Quen 
Eleanor. There are within side, in th 
‘spandicle of the arches of the first trifori 
30 other statues, of ten of which Mr, W; 
has given delineations. Some are repre 
sented playing on various musical inggy 
ments, and others appear to be emblemati 
of some of the attributes of. the. Divinity, 
“They are designed,” says Mr, Wij 
“with great freedom, and executed with 
boldness; many of the attitudes are emi. 
nently graceful, and the draperies are coy. 
ceived and disposed with a degree of taste 
that would even do credit to the present 
age.” 

Having, we flatter ourselves, said 
to show the high opinion we entertain of 
the present work, we must not suffer out 
own peculiar attachment to the noble pro 
ductions of ecclesiastical architecture, of 
which our island can boast such numero 
and unrivalled specimens, to carry us & 
yond the limits which the attention due’ 
other objects imperiously prescribes, 
Wild, it is evident, has been animated bys 
laudable spirit of emulation to produces 
work of the highest class in his branch d 
the profession ; and the able artists Mess, 
John and Henry Le Keusx, Lee, Findet, 
Fitler, Pye, Skelton, Turrell, and Miss Byrm, 
all of them already honourably know’ tuth 
public, have doubled their exertions @ 
the present occasion in the engraving of the 
plates, some of which we should be temptal 
to consider as the ne plus ultra of perfection 
in this style, did not the artists themselves 
furnish in their own successive works th 
most honourable proofs of rapidly progrep 
sive Improvement. 





— 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
CAMBRIDGE, Avs. 6. 
Mr. Thomas Henry Hall, of King’s Co: 
lege, was on Friday last admitted Fellow’ 
that society. 


j 





ORIGINAL POETRY, 


THE WAVES. 
HasTines, upon thy coast I stood— 
Still onward, onward roll’d the floed: 
Tis trite, hut who cap see that strife 





Of waves, nor think on human life}, 
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San how they pass, 
ng undistinguish’d mass, 

gz the surface and no more, 
Jost upon the oblivious shore. 

nd Fancy, how thou turn’st my brain! 


{ each billow of the main: 
individual, and its span 
peing, is like thine, O Man. 
e that plumy-crested surge, 
oat Seamer derward urge ; 
-the land, it spreads dismay, 
les fly, the rocks give way: 
[hat is the warrior fierce uprear’d, 


to battle, ruthless, 


fear’d ; 


spent—a whispering murmur all 
‘That echoes his high-sounding fall. 
Upon the sand that gentle wave 
ights in peaceful grace to lave ; 
fhe margent dents with flowing line, 
While glittering planets o’er it shine: 
flat is the Bard, alas! to see 
fhe impress of his armony 
And tuneful force, a moment’s joy, 
The next succeeding wave destroy. 
Wearing and splashing through these rocks, 
Whose adamant the struggle mocks; 
Ineddies whirl’d, in deep chasms lost, 
Babbling in’straits, in spray up-tost ; 


Many an effort see they mak 


©, 


And billows rise, and billows break :— 
Allworldlings these, who ceaseless boil 
Ani labour on with noisy toil ; 


By difficulties some defied 
Die 


off the granite’s reckless side ; 


While others blest beyond 


desire 


Wipd nig are on the shore expire! 


e haven ere 


Those burst, 


they reach, 


‘And these but perish on the beach. 
How sweetly these round billows rise, 
And wadulate, while the breeze sighs 
Above; their race seems youthful sport, 
Flight and pursuit—they shun, they court— 
Now parted and to distance thrown, : 
And now.commingled into one ; 
They swell but soon subside, and where 
They were, a few small wavelets are ; 
Or sooth to say, they brawl and flee, 
One seeks the land, one floats to sea ; 
peek is this to human love, 

§ the young passions swell and move ; 
Coy dalliance. union, fond 


embrace, 


Proud bound, and then a nameless place— 
‘Or sever'd fates, away they go,— 
Nomatter where they froth or flow. 
‘ Far’off a hoary head I view, 
ing salt rheum; tis age’s hue, 


life’s last tears. The 


sea-bird’s breast 


Teqa the neighbouring calm imprest— 
Ab, spirit’s emblem! can it be, 

But one faint struggle more, and he 
Ball Heaven’s element, like thee? 







‘can ’scai 


[By Correspondents.} 





SONNET TO MELANCHOLY. 


Well mayst thou, Goddess Melancholy! seek 
To throne thyself upon my lady's brow, 
For who could view thy placid features 


now, 
And say, thou art not lovely? That fair cheek 
I ween, and those mild eyes, (whose light doth 
break 
More soft and sweetly through their silken 
lids. 
Than the young morn, when first Aurora 
bids 
Her beams go forth to gild the lofty peak 
Of some proud hill,) would make ev’n wanton 
Mirth 


Forbear her smiles, and, lost in wonder, stay 
Her frolic foot; while list’ning to thy lay, 
Thy sadly pleasing lay, her theughts from 

earth 
Would quickly steal, and rise on 
To realms of bliss, where “ sounds seraphie 
ring.” 
August, 1819, 


rapid wi 


*ee* 





THE LEGEND OF THE STATUE. 


Ar the entrance of the Temple of the Graces, 
lately erected at Woburn Abbey, is a beautiful 
statue, by Canova, of the youngest daughter 
of his Grace the Duke of Bedford, pressing a 
dove to her bosom. 





Louisa, wandering through the wood, 
Had canght one summer-noon a dove, 
And, blest beyond expression, stood 
The picture of infantile love. 
She press’d, with Medicean grace, 
The bird within her snowy arms, 
And downward bent her sunny face 
To kiss away its wild alarms. 
It was a needless thought—tke bird 
Was far too happy to depart, 
Finding, by every pulse that stixr’d, 
Its warmest nest was on her heart. 
And he who chanced that girl to see 
So gently smooth each ruffled feather, 
Wish’d that the captive dove and she 
Thus, ever thus, might dwell together. 
Canova heard that wish of his, 
And, by a magic. of his own, 
Re-echoed the fond. parent’s bliss, 
And fix’d the lovely twins in stone. 


The Statue canaot speak her power, 





How blest, if so; for lo the gale 

easing flaps the shuddering sail, 
ocean bellows loud, and 

tempest sweeps, the drear winds pierce 

dismal howl, the waters rave,— 

the yawning 

every mortal, wreck’d, may 


ree 


geve ; 
now 


There is no safety here below. 


-Abme! my deeam of waves is o’er ; 
‘Another reflux bares the shore, : 








me Whence springs 
a CENTURY. 
Hastings, Aug. 21. 


a comes again, 
Rew cach shape in, on, the main— 
herpes, lovers, bards all Jed, 

1, traceless, vanished, 


thy senseless, pride ? 


Or 4 TIDE? 


TEURHA. 


The mild bird raise its sculptured wings ; 
| Yet, struck in taste’s divinest hour, 
| We half misdeem them living things ! 
| & ray is in her smile—her eye— 
| It cannot be the beam that falls 
| From the sun’s splendour im the sky—— 
| Without are howers, around are walls. 
| In that serenely-speaking smile, 
| We live our childhood o’er again ; 
But sadness chilla our cheek the while, 
To think we cannot feel.as then, 
When youth's full fire is in our eyes, 
We steal from Venus’ car a turtle, 
And nestle—who would not? the prize 
Upon our heart with chains of myrtle. 


But of the many cherish’d thus, ; 
How few, fond girl, like thing. remain, 
Nor, home returning, leave to us 





OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


But thou, in life’s young laveliness, 
From age to age as now shall stand, 
Smiling with rapture so to press 

Love's turtlé with thy little hand. 
Fit guardian of so fair a shrine{ 

The loveliest of these Graces three, 
May well like tiee her head deeline— 

Thou art herself in infaney. 
When a few summer suns make ri 

That flower which glads the parent stem, 
Statue! thy living prototype 

Shall borst its bud, and show like them. 
Woburn, July 8. J. H. W. 





LINES, 

Descriptive of the Catastrophe of “ The Bri 
Lammermuir.” me 

** Caleb, be theu my sole executar : 


God bless thee!”—thus spoke Ravenswood, 
and flung 


ing | His glittering purse to the dismay’d old man. 


Upon the stones the unheeded treasure rang, , 

Like the heart-thrilling “dust to dust,’ that 
rattles 

Over the cold and narrow house of death. 

Unheeded—for the wretched Caleb search'’d 

Intensely in bis lerd’s wild and desperate eye 

For some small softening of his purpose ¢ 
some 

Latent and parting kindliness, to cheer 

The death-like sinking of his faithfl heart; 

And when “The Master” tarn’d him dows 
the crag, 


Spurring eg plunging through the rugged 
pa 
The old man stood, and gazed, and gazed, and 


gazed— . 
Then started suddenly ; for Ravenswood 
Had pass’d beyond his ken, 


Up then he flew 
To the wind-worn and widow’d tower; 
doom’d 
In its bleak age to be the monument 
Of chiefs, whose race it shelter’d and sur- 
vived. 


’Gainst the rock’s foot the tide wash’d hel- 


lowly. 
Northward the sands, far. stretching, seem’d 


to sleep, 

Wrapt in the mists of morning, Ruddy and 
broad, 

The eastern sun just topp’d the. horigon’s 


verge 
Firing the pallid ocean.—The old mav’seye 
Mark’d naught amidst the splendid scene but 
him 
Who rode in madness o’er the perilous beach 
With reckless speed—for dark and racking 
Care* 


Sat crouching on his crapper !— Midway lay 
The fair and “ faithless level ;” long fore- 
doom’d 


By sibyl’s craft, and superstitions traat, 

To be the Scylla of a Ravenswood; ‘twas 
nam’d 

“The Kelpie’s Flow ;”—a whirlpool treacher- 
ous. 

Isit a dream? Or is old Caleb’s eye 

Obscured to dimness, by long fixedness, 

Or the big tear just starting?’—No! oh no! 

The tear was dash’d from out its: hollow 


cradle, 

His lids were closed, and-his strain’é eye-ballk 
prest 5 

¥et his fresh glance saw pangbt but-vecancy ! 








Chill'd heart, dark throe, aud vacant chain! | 


* Post equitem sedet atra Cura. Horace. . 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


verge. 
There, be stood, and: gazed, and groan’d, 
And wrung his hands in-heartfelt agony, 
Upon the white foam of the rippling tide 
That bathed his feet, a sable plume 
Floated in mou contrast. It was left 
By some compagsionate epivit of the deep 
A welcome relic in poor Caleb’s grasp ; 


And when, within one slow-revolving year, 

The old man pined into the trance of death, 
That plume.was found stil! folded to his heart ! 

Augast 13. T.-H. 8. C. 
—— 
THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
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SKETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


Second Series, No. XXVIII. 


BORROWING. 
‘IT fiave been a person of such order and in 
such easy circumstances in life, that I never 
recollect being in debt or asking a favour 
but once. The Wnpression, however, was so 
strong, that it will never be effaced from 
my mind; and the example may not be 
wholly. to my juvenile readers. 

I had a few hundred pounds in a 
country - ; first, because I was ac- 
‘with one of the partners of the 

; atid secondly, because I received in- 
terest for the use of my money, which is not 
the'case with our town bankers. The house 
in which I placed it speculated too far, and 
failed; and it was a considerable time be- 
fore I received a dividend of five shillings in 
the pound. TI accordingly felt pressed for a 
hundred pounds; but I had so many friends 
that I was ‘confident that I could easily ob- 
tain that sum for a couple of months, by 


which time other resources would come in. 


_ After a hectic flying across my face on 
seeing the bankruptcy in the Gazette, I 
cleared my voice, whistled a tune, and rub- 
bed my hands cheerfully together, mutter- 
ing to myself, “ It might have been worse. 

ell it will be a lesson to me, not to trust 
new country banks. Let me see ;—any bod 
will lend me (on which term of e nity 
laid ‘much stress) a hundred; and then, I 
must not buy that library which is advertised 
forsale; nor the summer pony ; and I must 
give up the subscription concert ; and in six 
weeks, or so, I shall not feel this loss. Be- 
sides, the bankrupt will make some com- 
position: so (very gaily) I am sorry for the 
poor devil’s misfortune, and I will think no 
more about it.” 

The next task was to cull the list of my 
per Soe _There were dukes, lords, 
‘Knights, and squires, all rich; some of them 
very rich indeed. Then what were my 
claims on their services? Long acquaint- 
ance, unsullied honour, fair dealing and 
credit in the world, services rendered by me 
to them, and their repeated professions of 


1 t there was Lord Valleyfield. .He was 
@ third son when I knew we first. We had 
grown up er; an had lent him 
small sums a lred-times, whilst he was 
a y without much prospect of 
repayment. His two other brothers, how- 


ever, making room for hini (the one by a 
consumption, and the other, the colonel, by 
the yellow fever), he came toa title and an 
immense fortune; and. he paid me with a 


lwritten order to apply to him, if ever I 


wanted a thousand pounds. His Jetter con- 
cluded, “ this far have I discharged a debt 
of common honesty, but have not cancelled 
the obligation and bond of gratitude ; and if 
the play-fellow of my infantile days, who 
has grown up along with me, and matured 
in the brotherhood of friendship, does not 
command my purse, if he want it, I shall 
cease to esteem him the good fellow which 
I thought, and always found him. I am 
his immutably, Valleyfield.” 

Upon recalling these circumstances, I set 
that down as one hundred on demand. 
Next, should his lordship be out of town, 
there’s Sir Richard Rattle, whose father I 

revented from disinheriting him, and whom 
hid in my house until the old Baronet 
consented to pay his debts. And there is 
Lovelore, the Russia merchant, who, through 
my advice, made thirty thousand pounds by 
buying into the stocks just before the treaty 
of ‘peace, of which I received the very 
earliest notice through the medium of my 
friend the secretary of Legation. And there 
is Lord Loungex, my school-fellow, and 
Meadows my relation, and half the club, 
and all my neighbours, to none of whom I 
have ever been obliged :—in a word, the list 
was too ‘leng to run over, ahd I: with 
the first three, and Inprimis— Lord Valley- 
field, whom I had not seen for many years, 
as he was just returned from a Continental 
tour. 

I tripped gaily up to his Lordship’s door, 
gave pgaed. Ses dent knock, looked his 
porter boldly in the face, as much as to say, 
“I am no intruder, therefore tell me no 
falsehood; I am a friend of my Lord’s, 
therefore admit me, if he be within.” “ Is 
my Lord at‘home?” said I,“ with more than 
my usualtone’ of auttiority.” “ No Sir,” re- 
plied the porter, mechanically, as if nothing 
but a negative could sit on his tongue. “ 
am sorry for it,” replied I, firmly, “for many 
years have passed since we met; and I 
know, (impressing ‘my convictien on the 
porter) that he would be glad to see me. My 
name is ——,” which I accompanied by giv- 
ing my card, and adding, “I will call again 
to-morrow.” 

At this very moment his Lordship passed 
from his dressing room to his library, talk- 
ing nonsense to his favourite dog, such as, 
“and he was a pretty dog, and a nice old 
dog, and he shall go out airing ‘with his 
master, and not be shut up any more.” ‘Here 
the dog barked, fawned upon him, and was 
patted and caressed by the Peer. The dog 
ceased barking; and Lord Valleyfield re- 
cognized my voice. I immediately heard 
him exclaim, “ I’m a Turk, if that a’nt my 
oldest and best friend in the world.” 

His, lordship now sprung into the hall; 
and, s poe my hand firmly, and (I 
thought, cordially, began thus, “ What old 
one! my best of all fellows on earth! what, 
Steady, (my nick-name when a boy !) what, 





is it thee! my banker, my adviser, the very 


‘bosom friend of niy youth? 

than glad to see thee! glad be doug 
sneaking tetm; it means nothing; ¢ 
low’s glad to see his horse, that he 

to ride, or the inn door, at the énd 4 t 
journey, or a pinch of snuff, if he wishes 
that is if he be put to a pinch, ha, ha, 
(laughing at his wit;) but glad. is as time 
as a speech to both houses of parliamnen, 
ha, ha, ha!—as lukewarm as a minj 
civility, a8 insincere as an election promig. 
or as cool as a conjugal salute. “lat 
d--- n me, I’m overjoyed to see thee; ayean 
I'll work my cellar,—a d—d good one qq 
and we'll dine titty totty, as my old maidg 
aunt used to call it; and we won’t admitg 
a soul but ourselves, in order that we 
talk over juvenile pranks, all our wild, 
rather my wild adventures.” 

Here his Lordship shook me again by thy 
hand ; whilst the porter stood astounded,aud 
almost petrified ta behold such waraith and 
such condescension in his master. “ Aye? 
continued he, “ and I may tell Laily Vallep 
field that she sees in you more than my 
brother, ‘a friend in need,’ my dear Steady, 
id est, ‘a friend indeed,’ or else the old ada 
mistakes most d—nably. Should youewe 
have thought that the ragged midshipman 
the crazy reefer, would have been thy 
portly? (tapping the protuberance: of hy 
form) ha, ha, ha! 

Here he folded his arm into mine, and 
walked me into his study. _ ‘‘ Alonzo!( 
Spanish servant) go as quickly as. possube 


directly (the servant obeys), I'll show 
what she can’t see every day, a friend 
wit, ha, ha, ha !—e rara.cvis im terri 

old one? ha’nt forgot my Latin quite, By 
I was devilish dull whilst a boy. I tipém 
speech, however, now and then in the upper 
house for five minutes together, and 
much to the purpose too. Apropos, 
take you there, though it is a dull busines, 
we want speakers—fellows of first mm 
talent; but that’s neither here nor t 
ha, ha, ha! They call us the lumberloli! 
d—d scandalous! The fact is that we # 
too idle;,and so am I myself; Pd justa 
soon vote by proxy as in propria persoas; 
but there’s nothing in that, 

Sit down, my boy; no one so welcome, 
I don’t say more, mind you; I ‘say << 
so it is; and I should be but a so-so fe 
if it were otherwise. Do you remembe 
when I was embargoed at the inn at 
mouth, and how you got me off?—But ay 
Lady will be here in a moment. Nowa 
dear friend, don’t expect a ries? She 
no such thing—piain as need to be; bu? 
rich heiress, and a good wife ;—two steflilg 
qualities hey, a’n’t they? ha, ha, ha! 

“ But here she.comes- salute her, mady- 
d—n me, ‘salute her! (to Lady Valleyhield) 
there is my second self, Caroline,—the itt 
low of whom I have so often talked 
nonsuch; you must salutehim ; and Le 4 
ye gone; we must be left alone. Tell 
French cook de faire son 5 weamns 
have a right good dinner to day; andthe 





you may go to the Opera with your coultty 
friend ; Ax) my old chum and I will vom 





to her Ladyship, and tel] her to come hew 


a | 
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ur wild; 


gain by th 
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varnith and 
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addy Valle 
e than a 
lear Steg 
e old 

id youre 
ridshi 
nce of his 


mine, and 
Alonzo! (a 





ses yship 


e Ballet, if we-can see.our way.” 
™ saluted me, and looked 
» [here observed that I never drank 
_gnd-that I'should be ready to obey her 
sanmuns at coffee, “A's you like—just as you 
ike" replied the Peer,—“ toast and. water if 
you please ; only let me have my bottle and 
your pleasant compally, And now, my dear, 
w'you wone; and, at half past seven, we 
eeegsin.” ‘She obeyed. 
% 4'g00d wotnan, Stéady !” eontinued he, 
ipherhearing ; “* and that’s something now- 
We live very happily for a quality 
ple; for I will have “4 way, and she 
‘contradicts me: so that’s just as it 
Tai be.-1'bs , what a wild dog T was 
when I was a mid y! Do you remember 
deted-haired milliner, and my breaking 
teJew's windows? d—nme, I am almost as 
fh a8 a Jew myself; but nothing else of 
the Jew’ about me; I do all en milord— 
every thing as it ought to be. 


&Buttell me, what’s your best news?” This 
wasiatrelief which I almost despaired of. 
«fis generous questions, which no answer 
wait,” had precluded me from putting in a 
word; and [ had nearly given up the idea 
ofbeing able to make my business known ; 
warmly, so rapidly, and so verbosely did 
hesattle on. I eagerly seized upon this 

whilst he caressed his dog again ; and 
Pith very little proemium, announced my 
misfortune, concluding by, “ I would say 
more on the subject, but I know your friend- 
, Ship, and am coavinced that it will not fail 
me in thehour of trial.” 


“He looked as if hé had just been shot at 


and missed; and thrusting the dog ill- 
‘natgredly from him, be blew like a grampus 
in-the water ; so sudden was his surprise— 
$01 } sothick and heavy was his re- 
at the moment. Many seconds 
‘before he could recover his speech, 
befaltered out,“ I should be ungrateful 

i did I not remember your. former 
Kindiesses,—did I not, in my turn, assist 
you when in need. The sum too is a baga- 
telle,. Your request is a most natural, fair, 
hem, hem, (he got confused) “ proper, 

one. I know that you would 
kme a shabby fellow were I to refuse 


thin 
_ Yu"(here he looked me in the face with a 


esioning air: he expected me to say, 
not at all;” but I remained silent and 
motionless, for I foresaw the sequel). 
“But,” continued he, “ I have done a d—d 
imprudent thing (this was false.) “I have sup- 
potted a friend in electioneering to such an 
a that I have overdrawn my bankers ; 
besides that, I have bought so many 
ates, and made so many improvements, 
‘that I scarcely know how to pay for them. 
However,” rising, “I'll see what can be done 
dinner time,” (looking at his watch) 
“thee o'clock by Juho!” (with ill acted as- 
‘Mttied astonishment) “who would have 
it? What it-isto behappy ! how the 
swith afriend! here”(smiling all in- 
he.again took'me by the hand, and 
lowered tone of voice, “ Steady, my 
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you; don’t fail; Pl not forget, pray be in 
time; adieu, adieu.” 


There was, in his last adieu, nothing of | - 


melancholy, it chimed to the tune of “Iam 
glad to get rid of thee ; what a deliverance !” 
I had scarcely got home to dress when the 
following note was put on my table: 


** My dear old friend, 

Candour is a virtue; and TI should be 
wanting in it were I to temporize with you. 
‘ Honesty is the best policy.’ Then, ho- 
nestly (this was not the right term), I can- 
not command the d—n’d- cash. I am sure so 
good a fellow as you can get it in a thou- 
sand places: honestly, I am sorry to refuse 
you. Ever your’s, Valleyfield. 

“ P.S, Lady V. is so ill with the return of 
her old complaint, that we must see you on 
anuther, not far distant day.” 


This day is still in embryo, for it has not 
arrived ; and I need not add that should an 
invitation arrive, it will not be accepted. I 
am, however, well aware that I shall not be 
tired in this particular. Such is the com- 
parmon of my youth,—such the once thought- 
ess midshipman! But, mark ye, he was 
thoughtless, when he had nothing to think 
about; expensive, when it cost him nothing; 
and his purse was every man’s when it was 
empty. 

To say that I did not feel deeply disan- 
pointed, humiliated, disgusted, and hurt, 
would be stating the thing which was not. 
I was deeply wounded in my feelings. I 
think that I perceive the very sensation at 
this moment, although the period is some- 
what remote. But it formed an era in my 
existence: it was the first. moment which 

put’ me at variance with mankind: it 
was the first tendency towards misanthropy 
which ever entered my mind:: from that 
spring I ever suspected further deceit, 
further disappointment. 

But I had a right to call on the Baronet. 
He owed the possession of his large estate 
to my mediation with his father; and I re- 
solved to attack him quite in another strain; 
he should be told what he ought to do. I 
thought on past circumstances again and 
again; and I plainly saw that I had a title 
to.command him. The strain.of solicitation 
was here improper. What did I want? a 
trifle! For how long? a few weeks! What 
risk did the lender run? none! 

I am now on my way to the Baronet’s 
house. Therefore, gentle reader, until then, 
adieu. But never ask a favour if you can 
help it. The man who does so, parts with 
a portion of his independence, and almost 
with the nobility of his nature. 

Tue Hermit in Lonvon. 


a een it ra ee San 


THE DRAMA. 


Last week, Mr. Waters paid into the ac- 
countant general’s office, the sum of 45951. 
7s. 8d. which completes his purchase of the 
King’s Theatre. The point now remaining 
for decision in the Court of Chancery in the 





dens fe I'll try. Now get thee gone; but 
be sure to be here at dino time; we'expect 





matter of Waters 2. Taylor is their respective 


above office, and which we understand 
amounts to nearly 100,000), 

Enorise Opera Houst.—On Thursday 
the 19th inst. a New Musical Drama was 
produced at this Theatre,called Tae Brown 
Man. It is from the French; and is in 
hame only an imitation of “L’Homme Gris,” 
on which Mr. Jones founded his “ Green 
Man.” The original is by no means 0 good 
as its predecessor; and justice compels us 
to say, that the inferiority is not repaired 
in the translation. The plotof this trifle is 
scarcely worth detailing :-— 

“Tis an old tales; and.often told.” 

The union of two lovers, Leoni and Clara, 
who of course are all tenderness and fidelity 
and virtue, is of course impeded by the 
frowns of fortune, and is at length broken 
off by the determination of the lady’s father, 
Franconi, to give her hand to Manfredi, 
who of course is an accomplished villain. 
A letter for Leoni, entrusted by Clara to: her 
waiting-maid, is, in a way not very honour- 
able to him, obtained by the mysterious 
Brown Man, otherwise Bernardo. Dis- 
covering from this espistle the aversion en- 
tertained by Clara for Manfredi, (who it ap- 
pears is Bernardo's wife’s son,) the’ Brown 
Man compels Manfredi to resign his pre- 
tensions to Clara. Stimulated by disap- 
pointment and revenge, Manfredi resolyes 
in return to take the life of Bernardo ;-but, 
by one of those errors which are so.com- 
mon—on the stage—lodges the contents of 
his fowling-piece in the body.of Franconi, 
Bernardo and Manfredi are buth suspected 
of perpetrating this sanguinary deed.. After 
an examination, conducted with rather.more 
familiarity than usually takes place between 
magistrates, and supposed criminals, they 
are both discharged. Bernardo, however, 
still doubts the innecence.of Manfredi; and 
in a scene between them, which is certainly 
one of considerable dramatic -effect, i 
ously draws him into a tacit acknowledge 
ment of his guilt. He then presents: him 
with a box which he tells him contains his 
mother’s jewels; and after urging him with 
great earnestness to use them ‘for the pur 
pose of escaping from justice, quits: him. 
Manfredi opens the box, and finds—what 
do our readers suppose ?—a loaded pistol! 
We do not recollect an instance in which the 
moral feeling of an audience was more 
shocked than by this incident, aided as it 
was by a sudden though instantly relin- 
quished attempt on the part of Manfredi to 
avail himself of the means’ of self-destruc- 
tion thus furnished and recommended to 
him, and by the reproaches which the 
Brown Man subsequently heaps on him for 
his cowardly hesitation.— Eventually, Fran- 
coni, who it seems has been only wounded, 
re-appears, (very properly pale with loss of 
blood,) and, for what reason we really forget, 
interposes to. rescue Manfredi from punish- 
ment; Bernardo turns out to be a long-lost 
brother of Franconi’s; and—we end as we 
began—of course the lovers are made happy. 

emusic is very pretty; more es 
that of a duet in the first act, which was de- 
lightfully sung by Miss Carew and Miss 





moieties of a very large sum lying in the 


Kelly. The sweet voice of the former, and 






the charming vivacity of the latter, com-+ 
bined with the energy and pathos of Dow- 
tori, the easy pleasantry of Wrench, and 
the unceasing vmgguie' her bustle of Harley, 
barely however sufficed to preserve the 
iece from‘ utter condemnation. It ‘has 
ince been frequently performed. We have 
Not witnessed any of its repetitions; but we 
have no doubt that the revolting incident 
which we? have described has been ex- 
punged; otherwise we are persuaded that 
the taste (not tu méntion any higher 
quality) of an English audience, would not 
have ‘olerated any prolongation of the 
Brown Man's existence. : 


As we prédicted; the Ladies of the Stage, 
both at the Haymarket and the English 
Opera House, continue to boast very fluently 

theit independence of the ruder sex. It 
is Sottiewhat provoking to see even this as- 
sumption $o spiritedly supported; and to be. 
téid, though but in jest, that. they can do 
withort as, by those, without whom we feel 
in good downright earnest that we could not 
at atl. . 





Tugatec. Frangais.—Jeanne d'Arc, a 
tragedy in five acts, by M. Davrigny. 
Itis difficult to enter into.an analysis of 
@ piece, the elements of which are so dif- 
fused that they almost escape perception. 
At the commencement of the tragedy, Joan 
‘is in the hands of the English, and their 
chiefs who are yet alarmed at the success of 
the heroine, loudly call for her condemna- 
tion. The most inveterate anc cruel enemies 
of the Maid of Orleans are Warwick and 
the Bishop of Beauvais. These two cha- 
tacters are rendered unnecessarily odious, 
and are not softened by a single virtue. 
The two first acte consist of entrances and 
‘exits for which there appears to be no suffi- 
eient motive; and the interest does not 
esmmence until the arrival of Dunois, for 
—_ Talbot has expressed himself inter- 
in the fate of Jeanne d’Arc yet from 
his situation he is unable ‘to afford her as- 
sistance. He delivers several long speeches 
makes many promises; yet he suffers 
herto be burnt without interposing. 


Th the fourth act, Bedford, who had pre- 
viously evinced an inclination to mercy, 
tesulves to leave the judges to their owh de- 
cision, owing to his alarm at Joan’s predic- 
tions. Dunois : Is from the judgment 
‘of man to the ent. of God, and offers 
‘to thaintain the innocence of the heroine in 
‘single combat. Bedford cannot refuse this 
demand, and Talbot is summoned to enter 
the lists; but indignant at the conduct of 
“the he refuses the challenge. This 
i ly a happy idea, and gives rise to 
b ty the finest scenes in the tragedy. 

ifth act is undoubtedly the worst of the 
‘whole, and the conclusion is brought about 
iain improbable mauner. Bedford signs 
“the decree of the judges, by being made to 
“{ bin gv ong! engaged a con- 
Y aguinst him, in spite of the re- 
‘mbpnsfrances of Talbot and ad Bedford 
‘who takes'x sincere interest in fate of 
Jeanne, the sentence is executed. 


a LCE GALETT 





VARIETIES. 


A young man, a native of the Tsland of 
St. Croix, lately swam over the Sound from 
Cronenliurg, and thus outdid Leander and 
Lord Byron, who swami across the Helles- 
pont. Thedistance from Abydos to Sestos 
is only an English mile; but the distatice 
which Lord Byron and Lieutenant Aiken- 
head swam, in an hour and ten minutes, is 
estimated at four miles; because the strong 
current carried them away. The distance 
between Cronenburg and Kelsingburg is 
four English miles; but as the swimmer 
could not land at Kelsingburg: on account 
of the surf, he had to swim down to the 
village of Graves, two English miles 
further; making six English miles in all; 
which he did in two hours and forty 
minutes. A Danish officer and three men 
followed him in a boat, and. never lost sight 
of him. In themiddle of the Sound he had 
ta contend with a high sea, which dashed 
over. him. 

There are two young Madagascar Princes 
at present in Paris, who went to the opera 
one day last week. This was the first 
theatrical exhibition they had ever wit- 
nessed; and. their surprise was of course 
very great. When the ballet commenced 
their delight became uncontrolable. They 
burst out into the liveliest transports of 
joy, and began to dance about the box, en- 
deavouring to imitate the gestures and 
manners of.the performers. 

M. Milbert, a French naturalist, is at 
present travelling through different parts of 
North America. He intends to cross the 
Alleghany Mountains and to penetrate as 
far as: Lakes Erie and Michigan, the coun- 
try of the [Hinois, &e. The expences of his 
journey are defrayed by the Frénch Go- 
vernment. 

Dr. Wetzel, the editor of the Franconian 


Mercury, and well known also as a poet, | Sat 


died at Bamberg, on the 29th ult., aged 39, 

Our readers are aware that Gay, the poet, 
was a native of Barnstaple. A few months 
since, at a public sale in that town, a curi- 
ously formed cr was green eticd 
a eman, whic rs incontesti 
rer belonged to that poet. On dvemt- 
nation of this piece of furniture, a drawer 
was discoveted under the seat, at the ex- 
tremity of which was a smaller private 
drawer, connected with a rod in front, by 
which it was drawn out; and within it) 
were found various documents and inter- 
esting papers, which appear to have been 
deposited there by the poet himself, many 
of them being in his hand-writing. The 
chair seems ehictaathe constructed for me- 
ditative ease and literary application. 

The number of partridges this year, is 

said to exceed that of any previous one in 
the memory of the oldest sportsman. 
__ G.H. Locker, Esq. General Taylor, and 
the Dean of Windsor, are erecting a national 
school there, which is calculated for the 
education of 400 poor children. 

A very handsome building has lately been 


E; AND _ 


}the Atheneum, intended for a school of thy 
fine arts. 

The railing and lawn in the front of 
upper lodge, at Winsor, are now remoyj 
which will be a great improvement wel 
principal entrance to the Castle, on whieh¢ 
number of workmen are now employed: 
making alterations. 


Dory, of the epicute Quin, was taken for 


et. 

The Emperor of Austria has confeng 
the Primacy of Hungary, vacant since 1% 
upon M. Alexander de Rudnay, a Trang 
vapian bishop. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Contents of the Journal des Suvuns, Ang. 191) 


M. Biot. 

2. Daru, History of Venice.—By M. Ry 
nouard. 

$. Marriage and Funeral Ceremonies ij 
Japan, &c.—By M. A. Remusal. 


Silvestre de Sacy. 
5. Pongen’s Tresor des Origines, &c—H 
M. Daunou. 
6. Meyer, Institutions Judiciaires, &e, 
By M. Raynoward. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
. avueust, 1819. 
Thursday, 19.—Thermometer from 53 to 7, 


Wind NE. 1.—Clondy till noon; the restd 
the day generally clear. 
Friday, 20.— Thermometer from 51 to 73. 


Wind NE. 1,—Clouds generally 
at times overcast. i 
urday, 21.—Thermometer from 55 to 7 

Barometer from 30,42 to:30,%1, 

Wind NE. 2.—Cléudy fill noon; the restd 
the day generally clear. 

Sunday, 22.—Thermometer from 55 to 76. 
Barometer from 30,35 to 30,90 

Wind NE. and EbS. 1.—Morning and now 

cloudy, the rest of the day clear. 
Monday, 23.—Thermometer from 53 to 80. 
; Barometer from 30,31 to 30,21, 

Wind EDN. and EbS. 2.—Clear. 
Tuesday, 25.—Thermometer from 53 to 80, 

Barometer from 30,27 to 30,1% 

Wind NE. 1.—Generally clear 


Barometer from 30,18 to 30,15 


passin, 

On 
conds after midnight, clock time, the’ 
= of Jupiter will emerge from 


pse. 
On Saturday, Sept. 4, at 8 hours 42 mi 
9 seconds c time, the second satellite 
emerge from an Eclipse. 
FROM AN OBSERVATION. pt 
August 20th, Emersion of Jupiter's fint# 
tellite, 
Mean time at Edmonton 9h & H 
Mean time at Greenwich hg 





completed at Plymouth, which is named 


Which gives the Longitude 3 Miles West 





ome 


1. Bowditch Mission, &c.—Reviewed . 


4. Sir William Ouseley’s Travels. —By 


Barometer from 30,48 to 30,85, 


passing, a Ff 


Friday, Sept. 3, at 59 minutes M00 


A specimen of the Zeus faber, the ju," 


first: time, on the northern shore of thy 4 ; 
island, last week, off Whitehaven, in a try! 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ted. with Literature and. the Arts. ) 
oy Mr, West's Exhibition, 


PHB great Picture DEATH on the PALE 
HORSE, Christ Rejected, St. Peter's First Sermon, 
Serpent, St. Paul and Barnabus tuning to 
‘ jles, with several Pictures and Sketches on 
cistaral Subjects, are now Exhibiting under the iimme- 
un Patronage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
4 b. 195, Pall Mail, near Carlton House; every day 
wn till five. C. SMART, Secretary. 


This day was published, price 6s. in boards, 
(Tf an octavo volame of 1040 pages, comprising $3,000 
Articles, being the largest Catalogue ever printed,) 
GENERAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 
in the Ancient and Moderu Languages, and vati- 
ous Classes of Literature, for the year 1819; Whi¢h are 
now selling, at very low prices, for Ready Money, by 
Lackington, Hughes, Hardiog, Mavorand Jones, Finsbury 
Square. ‘The various Classes may be had in Parts sepa- 
rately, price 1s. 6d. each, Libraries and small Collections 
of Books purchased or exch d on liberal Terms. 
Foreign Orders expeditiously and advantageously ex- 
ecuted. 








CLERGYMAN, of the ESTABLISHED 
CHURCH, a Doctor in Divinity, wishes to increase 
penumber of his pupils from six to twelve. The situa- 
willbe found to i Pp rior ‘ad tages of Edaca- 
foth Classical and Commercial, with moderate ex- 
pwSituation within 40 miles. west of London.— 
seventy guineas, and no extra cherges. A Foreign 

n wishing to study the English language may 
odated. Letters addressed to J: W. Bank-note 
Bank of England, will be immediately attended 








Classical, and Mathematical Sehool, 
No.7, BARTON. BUILDINGS, 
i" Queen Square, Bata. A 
iT the above Establishment, Six young Gen- 
, n are genteelly Boarded, and instructed in the 
ish and French langnages, . the Latin and Greek 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Merchants’ Accounts, 
hy, the use of the Globes, and the elements of 
tics, 
‘Ty Mr. G. W. CARPENTER, and able Assistants. 
eras Fifty Guineas per Annum; which includes every 
pete for Board, Education, Books, Stationery, Wash- 
‘Wo Entrance taken, and the usual accompani- 
ofsilver spoons, linen, &c. &c. are dispensed with. 
Noestra charge for pupils who remain at School during 
Christmas vacation. 
\ “Mry0: bas three vacancies. 


, BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





a4 This, day, Syo. 15s. 
SUFFERINGS AND FATE OF THE 
“Bipedition which sailed from England on Novem- 
If, Hifthe Rivers Oronoco and Apuré, end joined 
‘Pattiotie Forces in Veneguele and Caraccas. 
i By G. HIPPISLEY, Esq. 
‘Late Colonel of the tst Venezuelan Hussars, fcc. 
Binted for John Murray, Albemutle Street. 


New South Wales. 

Tis day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s. boards, 
STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL, and PO- 
MTICAL DESCRIPTION of the COLONY of 

EW SOULH WALES, and. its dependent Settlements 

sn Yah. Diemen's Land; with a particular Eoumeration 

tte Advantages which these Colonies.offer for Emigra- 

md their Superiority in many respects over. those 
bby. the United States of America, 

“BM.G,. Wentworth, Esq. a Native of the Colony. 

lion; Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave 

Seen re 

°s Mhiaday was published, price 4s. 6d. bound, 

{COMPANION TO ‘THE GLOBES, com- 

jo Piiting the various Problems that may be performed 

mtisGlobes, preceded by the subjects to which they re. 

: by more than Owe Thoasand Ex- 

‘tnd recapitulatory Exercises, &e. Ac. To which 

“R concise Ast 1 » and an 

tamk, Containing the derivations of the Names of the 
Mees 


; 
& 











&c, designed for the wse of Schools und 


By T. LINNINGTON. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, No. 13, 
Lane! ‘Of whom also may be had, 

A Key to the above, price 2s. stitched. 





: Dr. Hution’s Mathematics. 
This. day was published, price 10s. 6d. boards, the Seventh 
Edition, enlarged and corrected, of Vol. I. of 
COURSE OF MATHEMATICS, for the 
Use of Academies as wel! as Private Tuition. 
By Charles Hatton, LL.D. F/R.S, Late Professor of 
Mathematics in the Royal Military Academy. 
Printed for F. C. and J. Rivingtou; G. and W.'B. 
Whittaker, Longman and Co. Lackington and Co, Cadell 
aad Davies, J. Cuthell, J. Richardson, J. M. Richardson, 
Black. aud Co, J. Black, Baldwin and Co, Cowie and Co. 
T. Wilkie, R. Hunter, J. Hamilton, Edwards and Co. 
Simpkin and Marshall, J. Robinson, B. Reynolds, and R. 
Saunaers, 
Of whom may be had, 
Dr. Hutton’s. Course of Mathematics, in three volumes, 
8vo. complete, price 11. 11s. 6d. boards. 
Also sold separately, 
The Seeond and Third Volumes, price 10s. 6d. each. 





This day is published, embe! lished with a highly finished 
Portrait of Sand, in one vol. 8vo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 
MEMOIR of CHARLES LOUIS SAND ; 
including a Narrative of the Circumstances .at- 
tending the Death of Augustus Von Kotaebue: also, a 


Defence of the German Universities. With an Introdac- 


tion and Explanatory Notes by the Editer. 
Though this be madness, yet there’s method in it! 
Hamlet, Act IT. Scene II. 
Eondon: Printed for G,and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave 
Maria Lane. 





This day was published, 
ARGA: A Porm, with Hlustrative Notes, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Oh! he would rather louseless roam 
Where Freedom and his God mey lead, 
Than be the sleekest slave at home 
That crouches to the ¢onqueror’s creed. 
Printed for Gold and Northhouse, London Association 
Library, 19, Great Russel Street, Covent Garden. 





This day was published, 
In 1 vol. 8vo. price 8s. half-bound, calf, the Second 
Edition of 
AN INTRODUCTION TO BOOK KEEP- 
INS: comprising Inland and Foreign, Trade, ar- 
ranged by Single Entry; Italian Method of Double 
Entry; and the present Practice of the Counting House: 
with a Comparison of these three Methods. ‘To which are 
subjoined, Queries and Answers ov Merchants’ Accounts, 
Book-keeping, and Bills. With Engraved Forms, &c. de 
signed for Schools and Counting Houses. 
By C. Morrison, Accountant, Glasgow, 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria 
Lene, London; FP. Hill and Co. Edinburgh; and Read 
and Henderson, Glasgow. 





This day was published, price 6s. boards, 
A SKETCH of MODERN HISTORY, from 
the destruction of the Western Empire, A. D. 476, 
to the close of the year 1818. Together with a concise 
View of the Rise and Progress of the Arts ‘and Sciences, 
and of Oultivationin Europe. To which isadded, a Com- 
pendious Table of Chronology, from the creation of the 
Werld to the present time. 
By A. PICQUOT, i 
Author of “ Elements of Universal Geography,” &e. &c. 


Printed for G. and W. B, Whittaker, 13, Ave Maria 
Lane. 





Latin Synongms. 
This day was published, in one thick vol. 8vo. price 1s. 
; ’ boards, the Second Edition of 
LATIN SYNONYMS, with their different 
Significations and Examples, taken from the best 
Latin Authors. : 
By M. J. B. Gardin Dumesmil, 

Late Professor of Riscteric in the Coltege of Mareoart, &c, 
Translated into Boglish, with Additions and Corrections, 
By the Rev. J.-M. Gesset, 

Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker; Baldwin, Cra. 
dock, and Joy; J. Cnrhell; J. Nund; and Ogle, Daun 
can, and Co, 





This. day is published, in one vol. 12mo. pricc 6s. Gd. bd. 
a new edition of 
ABREGE DE L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE, 
depuis |’ Etabli de la M hie, jusqu'en 
1815.— Extreit de Meilleurs Auteurs. 
Par M. des Carrieres, Author.and Editor of many pepular 
School Books, 

“« Owing to the great communicution existing between 
England and France, this volume is particalarly recom 
mended to persons ‘visiting the interesting country. to 
which it relates.” 

Printed for G@. end W. B, Whittaker, Baldwit, Cra- 
deck and Joy, and Lackington and Co.; of whom may 
be had, by the same Author, A New Set of French 
Phrases and Familiar Dialogues’ Sixth Edition, 3s. 6d. bd. 


Shortly will be published, for the Use' of Schools; 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF MATTHIA’S 
GREEK GRAMMAR; by the Author; te be 
edited by 








The Rev..C. J, BLOMFIELD. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





PROFESSOR PLAYFAIR, 


HE next Number of the NEW MONTH- 
LY MAGAZINE, and LITERARY PANORAMA, 

to be published the ist of September, will be illustrated 
with a fine Portrait and Copious Biography, with 
Anecdotes, of the late highly esteemed Professor Play- 
fair: the same number will also comprise, as usual, 
above fifty interesting articles in general Litératare, Art, 
Science, Criticism, Politics, Manners and Amusements. 

The great variety of talent recently exhibited in this 
Work, added to its very interesting embelishmeats, 
having caused a greater demand for Numbers than 
could be i diatel plied with, the public are 
requested to take notice that the Number published 
on the ist of August, is the first of a NEW VOLUME; 
and those persons who may wish to avail themselves 
of this favourable opportunity for commencing it, are 
requested to forward their orders, without delay, to 
their respective booksellers or newsmén.—This Namber 
will be found to exhibit, in every respect, a striking 
proof of the decided superiority of the plan of this 
Magazine, which may be regularly transmitted abroad, by 
applying to any post-master. 
" Orders received by every bookseller thoughout the 
kingdom, 

Published by Henry Colburn, Lontiod; Bell atti Brad- 
fute, Edinbufgh; and John Cumming, Dublin. 


renee 
BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED: 








On foolscap 4to. with Portrait by Cooper, price 5s. 64. 


MEMOIRS of GEORGE VILLIERS FIRST 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 

Published by G. Smeeton, St. Martin’s Church Yard, 
Charing Cross; where may be ‘had, uniform with the 
above, . 

Narrative of the ‘Spanish Armada, with frontispiece, 
3s. 6d.—Harris’s' Life of Hogh Peters, With Portrait, 
3s. 6d,—Weldon’s Court of James 1. with Portrait, 5s, 
Life of Blood, with Portrait, ss. 64.—King James's Book 
of Sports, 2s,—Fetel, Vespers, with Frontispiote, 23.— 
Exploits of Captain Hind, with Portrait, 53,.—Life of the 
second Captain Hind, 18. 6d. 








EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. 


Printed for John Murray, Altiemarie Street. 





“To Schools. 
WORKS BY THE! LATB’ REV. JOWN ADAMS. 
1. ANEW HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN; 


-from the Invasion of Julias Czsar. to the pre. 
eink Tine, coniian, to the: ‘Minds of Youth a page of 


patie of ean Persons, of both Sexes. oy idtioe, 
enibélfisted with prints, price 4s. 6d. bound: 

This New Edition is continved by an eminent Hiztorian 
as far us that lamented event, the of her Rogal 
Highness he Priocess Charlotte of 3 and, in so 
doing, no pains have been spared to render it more parti- 
eularly worthy the atteation of the rising generation. 

®. The Roman , from’ the Foundation of Rome 
to.the Subversion and the Taking of Constautinople by 
the Furke: ‘including the antiquities, Maaners, and Cus- 
touts, as well as the’ Jurispruderice and Military Esta- 
dlishment of the Romans. Second Edition, corrected and. 
ey apn Price 45. 6d. bound. 

3. The Elements of Useful Knowledge, in Nine Books: 
comprehending Short Systems of Mechanical, Natural, 
aad Astronomy, Geography, 
Mevlogy, Hytrostatics, Optics, Chemistry, Electricity, 
en aen Rhetoric, Chronology, &c. &c. Fifth Edition, 

@iach, improved: and: enlarged, by Alexander Jamieson. 
Price 5, bound. 

4. The.Zlements.of Reading; beiug select and easy 
Lessons, ia and Verse, for Young Readers of both 
Sexes. ‘Sixth Edition, d and imp 1, apd @m- 
bellished with wood cuts.: Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

5. Twelve Handred Questions on the late Rev. John 
Adams's Néw History of Great Britain. By Alexander 
Jamieson 








6. Twelve Hundred Questions on the late Rev. John 
Adams’s Roman History. By Aléxunder Jamieson. 
Price 1s. .- - 

7- Twelve Hundred Questions on the Fifth antl Tin 

of tie late Rev. Join Adams's Elements 
or Uselat Khowledge. By Alexander Jamieson. Price 1s. 
‘8. A Key, containing Answers to all the above Ques. 
tions, for the use of Tutors. Price 4s. 6d. boand. 

The intention of interrogating Children in History, and 
other subjects, which are more immediately connected in 
storing the mind with useful knowledge, is obvious. That 
the system not only improves the mind, but that it also 
calls into action the powers of memory, exercises the 
judgment, and excites the pupil to ‘habits of thinking, is 
Uiiversully acknowledged: however irksome this may ap- 
pear ag a tesk, it will ultimately prove beneficial to the 
learner, and become an agreeable and useful amusement. 

London: Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, 13, Ave 
Maria Lane. 

Of whom penegetn deel a Camplete School Catalogue. 





‘To Continental Teavellers. 
Just Published, 

PLANTA’S New Picture of Paris, 8s. bound. 

Reichard’s Itinerary of France and Belgium, 8s. bd. 
Reighard’s Itinerary of Italy, 10s. 6d. bound. 
Reichard’s Itinerary of Germany, 1%s. bound. 
Sebreiber’s Guide down the Rhine, 8s. bound. 
‘Vaai’s New Picture of Rome, 12s. bound. 
Pest Rosdsin France, 8s. bound. 

's Beigian Traveller, 8s. bound. 

's Guide through Switzerland, 8s. bound. 

‘8 Atlas of Switzerland, &c. 8s. half bound. 
“iis Manuel da Voyager, 3 Lang. 6s. 6d. half bound. 


r3 chap apa. phgroharay 
4s. boards, 5s. bound. 
Hoek ae pee, 4s. boards, 5s, bound. 


$i Nene Pon oninal: 2s. 6d. half bound, 
Printed for Sargue| Leigh, 18, Strand. 


Just Published, Svo. boards, 12s. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
_ of ASTROLOGY, wherein every Technical Term 
is, Minuvely and and the Systems 
and of the mest writers, collected 
and accurately defined; comprising among other useful 
bemyen the most rational method of calculatitig uativi-{ 
Hties, according to the Placidian System, in’ a Series of 
Problems, illustrated and explained by familior Examples 
and Diagrems, so us to render them intelligible’ to the 
most Superficial Capacity—the whole 7 hes "bringing ve 
directions, Primary and §S dary, 
Revolutions, Provesses, Ingresses, Bank, and Luna- 
tions, Embolismic and Quadrate, and the Doctrine of 
Horary Questions, wholty divested of their absurdities 
and contradictions. By J. Wilson, Esq. Phitomath. 
Printed for Sherwéod, and Co: Paternostor Row. 








R. ACKERMANN PROPOSES TO PUBL 
AN HISTORICAL AND CHARACTERIStic 


TOUR OF THE RHINE. 


FROM MAYENCE TO COLOGNE, IN Six an 


PARTS: 


CONTAINING a’ complete History ai 


Picturesque Description of a portion of 


full of curious end interesting circumstances, as a ‘ 
so resplendent for its landscape, grandeur, and beauty, 
The work will be embellished with Twenty-four highly 


Sniched 





and col d Engravings, from Drowites 
pressly made’ by an eminent Artist, resident near the 


banks "of the Rhine, and habitually fainiliar witty every 
part of it. 


Part I, to appear on the; Ist of October, and tol 


d monthly, until completed. 





Interesting Works. 

Just Published by Henry Colburn, London; and may be 
had of every Bookseller in the United Kingdom, 

1. HAROLD THE EXILP, 3 vols. 21s. 

2. The New Era, or Adventures of Julien Delmour, 

related by Himself; a French National Tale. By Madame 

pe ie 4 vols. 24s. Ditto, in French, 3 vols. 18s. 

i fiction exhibits # complete view of 
dibeg corennine im France for the last thirty years. 
Like the ingewious author of Gil Blas, the writer has 

described personages of all’ ranks; and criticised every 
thing which in manners appeared to her reprehensible or 
ridiculous. 

3. Memoirs of the Late Queen, from authentic Docu- 
ments: By Jolin Watkins, LL.D. author of the Life of 
‘Sheridan, Biographical Dictionary, &c. comprising nu- 
merous Anecdotes of the Royal Family, and other 
Eminent Personages.' The second or concluding part, 
‘embellished with portraits and other plates, 

¥.. Letters from a Lady of: Distincti d to 
the late’ Duchess of ——, short'y after her Marriage, 6s. 

5. The Irishwoman, @ Comedy, by aan Clarke, 
(Sister of Lady. Morgun.)' Performed at the Theatre 
Royal, Dublin, Gvo. 3s; 64... 

6; * The Vedtriad, or the Opers, a Mock ‘Epic Poem, in 








quet, the Dessert, &c. 
‘ecuted plates, 12s, 

7. Florence Macarthy—A‘National Irish Tale. By 
Lady Morgan, fifth edition, 4 vols. 28s. ; also new editions 
of France, 2 vols. 24s. O'Donnell, 3 vols. 2is. 

Rome, Naples, and Florence: Sketches of the actual 
state of Society and Manners, the Arts, Literature, &c. 
of these celebrated Cities. By the Count de Stendhal. 
8vo. 10s, 6d. Ditto, French, us. 

America and Her Resources, or a View of the Agri- 
cultural, Commercial, Manufacturing, Financial, Politi- 
cal, Literary, Moral, and Religious Capacity and Cha- 
racter of the American People. By John Bristed, 
Counsellor, of New York, 1 large vol. 8vo. 14s. 

*,* For some account of this important work see the 


in 8vo. with several finely ex-' 


y . ; 

Franklin’s Memoirs.—The Third, or Concluding Vo- 
lume in Quarto; comprising his Posthumous and other 
Writings, now first published from the Originals. By his 
Grandson, William Temple FrankJin, Esq. Also New 
Editions of the former Volumes, in octavo, 

The Public are advised to complete their sets without 
delay te preveut disappointment. 

Horace Walpole’s Letters to George Montagu, Esq. 
Second Edition, with all the names restored, 4to. 21. 2s. 

Sir Arthur Clarke’s Essay on Bathing, with Practical 
Observations on Disesses of the Skin, Bilious, Liver 
Complaints and Dropsy. 4s. 6d: 

“ This work will be found to-contain more useful-im 
struction atid more valuable practical remarks than any 
that has appeared on the subject.”—Gazette of Health, 
No. 39. 

The Art of, French Conversation, with an Intvedue: 

tise, by D. Boileaa, 4s. 6d. neatly half-bound. 

This. work will be found to be constructed on so ad- 
mirable a pian, a8 to afford far greater facilities towards 
Speaking the French Language, tha can’ be derived 
from any other publication. 

The Hermit in London: or, Sketches of English 

a Companion to the Hermite de La 


coloured Engravings, accoupanied with copioas , 
rical Letfer Press, printed with a new type, 
pressed. 


printed on Elephant paper: to the first 590 Sui 


the price will be 14s.; the remaining 250 will be ad 
vanced to 16s. Fifty large copies will bé taken of Atn 


‘five Cantos. By Hans Busk, Esq. Author of the Han- 








Manners; forming 
Chaussée d’Antin. 3@ols. 18s. 


A Correct Map of the River, and. the Tervivery, 


cording to its last arrangements, through which ‘itty, 
is preparing, t 
be given-with the last Part. ' yo 





ly, for this 


publication, aad aa 


CONDITIONS, 
T. This Work will be printed on large wove si 


Veltum Paper, similar’ to “ ‘The Histories 6f. 
Cambridge, Colleges and Schools, Westen ial atmo 
and Microcosm of London. 
fished on the-1st-of October next; and be 
a Part every month, until the whote is 


The First Parts 


If. Each Part will contain Four highly Snide 


; 


Til. Seven hundsed and fifty copies only ie r 








Paper, ts. each Part.—To be paid for on delivery, 
*,° Names of Subscribers are received at R. Alen 


man's 101, Strand, London,.apd by all the Rookan 


Printseliers in the United Kingdom. 





Stothard’s Tiustrations of Tales of My Lasil 
On the First of September will be publishes, 


"THE LADY’S MAGAZINE ror Apow, 


containing, among many ifteresting end amuiy 
Articles, a Criticism on, amd'copious Extracts im 
the TALES OF MY LANDLORD, Thitd’ ’ 
trated with a highly finished Engraving, by J. 
A.R.A. Historical Engraver to His Majesty and the 
Prince Regent, from a design of I. Stothard, Esq ha. 


The Proprietor begs leave to call the attention ofl 
Sabscribers to the beauty of the Plate (illustrating Lot 
Byron’s Poem of Mazeppa) which embellished: opt lat 
Number ;. and we. have no doubt that the Engraving rt 
give this month will be considered by a liberal and dé 
cerning public, as a redemption of our pledge-it 
future plates would surpass, rather than fall short ¢ 
that one in excellence. It will doubtless be gratifying 
to the admirers of the Fine Arts to be infoimed that 
shall continue to illustrate the most popatar Workss 
they are published, with highly finished Engraving 
Heath, from the Designs of Westall, Stothard, Ow 
bould, &c. The Magazine for September: will he 
bellished with a highly finished Engraving by J. F 
A.R.A. from a Design of T. Stothard, Esq. R.A. wi 


lustrate 
The Legend of Montrose. 
London: Printéd for Baldwin, Cradock aéJy 
Paternoster Row; C. and J. Otlier, Vere Strett; a 
W. Fearman, Liteary, New Bond Street.” 













Tooke’s Court, s 
Saturday, by HENRY COLBURN, Public. Libew 
Conduitetreet; JOHN BELL, Dealer in Neva 
Sweeting’s Aliey, Cortthill ; and ries 
MAUNDER, Booksellers, at the Literary Gan 
Office, 267, Strand, where: ‘Comananiation (ot 
d to be. addressed to the Editor. Ab 
supplied by all Booksellers, 3, Newsmen, and 
in Town and Country. 
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